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LOUIS XV. CONSIDERED AS A POLITICIAN. 


inédite de Louis XV. sur la 
le Comte de Broglie, Tercier, 
sur le Caractére de la Politique 

Par M. E. Boutaric. 2 vols 


Correspondance Secrete 
Politique Etrangére avec 
éc., précédée d’une Etude 
Personnelle de Lowis XV. 
8yo. Paris, Plon. 

M. E. Boutaric published some years 
a work which I do not remember to have seen 
reviewed in English newspapers, although it 
touches frequently upon questions of international 
policy, and discusses events in which this country 
was deeply interested. I shall therefore examine 
it a little here, and endeavour to point out its 
great importance as a contribution to the history 
of the eighteenth century. 

Certainly no one would attempt to whitewash 
Louis XV. Writers belonging to the most oppo- 
site parties agree in condemning him ; and a king 
who placed shameless libertinism on the throne 
deserves to be for ever branded as a worthless and 
dangerous character. When Louis XIV. accepted 
the yoke of Madame de Maintenon, he had seen, at 
any rate, that Scarron’s widow possessed qualities 
of no mean order. But what can be said of him 
who gave over the destinies of France to Madame 
de Pompadour and Madame du Barry? M. E. 
Boutaric is the first to acknowledge ail this, but, 
at the same time, he declares, on the authority of 


ago 
5 





contemporary documents, that there was in 
Louis XV. 

“the stuff to make an honest man and a first-rate 
king: shrewdness, dignity, and, who would believe it? a 
sincere love of what is good. Unfortunately these quali- 
ties were nullified by many vices, and by defects which, 
in princes, are as fatal as vices themselves. His gross 
disregard of every duty, and of even the most elementary 
notions of propriety, had its source, not in guilty care- 
lessness, but in an extraordinary weakness of temper, 
and in an amount of diffidence only equalled by his dis- 
trust of the people who surrounded him.” 

M. Boutaric proves admirably that there was 
in the unfortunate Louis XV. a kind of twofold 
personage. Two natures struggled within his 
breast for the mastery ; and more than any other 
historical character, perhaps, he realized the cele- 
brated lines of the Latin poet :— 

**. .. video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor.” 

Of course a nature distinctly and decidedly pliable 
as the King’s yielded at once to any influence, 
either good or bad, within whose reach it was 
brought. Unfortunately the latter one prevailed, 
and Louis XV. lacked the spirit of resistance to 
acts of favouritism which he himself knew to be 
scandalously wrong. Thus, when, urged on by 
Madame de Pompadour, he had dismissed M. de 
Machault, an able administrator and an intelli- 
gent politician, he wrote as follows to his favourite 
daughter, the Duchess of Parma: “Ils ont tant 
fait, quwils m’ont foreé & renvoyer Machault, 
’homme selon mon cceur; je ne m’en consolerai 
jamais.” Thus, again, towards the end of his 
reign, alluding to M. de Monteynard, the Minister 
of War, who was attacked by the Duke d’Aiguillon 
and Madame du Barry, he said: “II faudra bien 
qu’il tombe, car il n’y a que moi qui le soutienne.” 
The result of this fatal disposition is easily told. 
Incapable of setting openly at defiance the intrigues 
of courtiers and favourites, Louis XV. still pre- 
served his own views, and encouraged himself in 
maintaining them by stealth, if I may use such 
an expression. Hence his habits of dissimulation, 
and his deplorable want of straightforwardness, 
“He had,” says M. Boutaric, “his private ex- 
chequer, his personal system of politics, and an 
occult government which acted in opposition to 
the official one. The man spent part of his life in’ 
thwarting and endeavouring to nullify the action 
of the king.” 

The two volumes I am now noticing contain 
the interesting history of this secret government. 
Naturally inclined to duplicity and fond of in- 
trigue, Louis XV. had been encouraged in these 
habits under the rule of Cardinal de Fleury. And 
even during the lifetime of that minister, who, 
alone among his advisers, enjoyed his full confi- 
dence, he carried on the system of double dealing, 
which subsequently was practised on a large scale. 
The King’s earliest political correspondent was 
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M. de Chauvelin. After Fleury’s death, Marshal 
de Noailles enjoyed the same privilege. Ap- 
pointed in August, 1742, to organize the defence 
of the coast of Flanders, then threatened by the 
English, Noailles took the opportunity of corre- 
sponding directly with the King, and asked leave 
to submit unreservedly to him his observations on 
the affairs of the day. The permission was readily 
granted, and it resulted in a correspondence which 
has been published by M. Camille Rousset, from 
the originals preserved in the French War Office. 
I shall not dwell at any length on this series of 
letters. It forms no part of the present work, but 
M. Boutaric devotes fifty pages of his historical 
introduction to a summary of its principal con- 
tents ; and he takes the opportunity of putting 
forth in its true light the character of Louis XV. 
Understanding perfectly well the Marshal's objec- 
tions, arguing with the most remarkable accuracy, 
explaining admirably why the affairs of the 
country were in a state of decay, the King never 
took the trouble to find out whether there was not 
a means of getting out of the political and ad- 
ministrative difficulties by which France was 
beset on all sides. “One thing is certain,” says 
he, in a letter to M. de Noailles, “I am very patient, 
perhaps too much so, and I like to see through 
matters clearly ; then I can make up my mind.” 
If Louis XV. meant by this expression that he 
could take a decisive step, and act conformably to 
the impression which events made upon him, he 
deceived himself. On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly true that he made up his mind to let things 
have their course. The doctrine of “accomplished 
facts” was the one for him. “Louis XV.,” says the 
Duke de Luynes, “talked of public affairs, and 
occupied himself with them from the historical 
point of view.” This is quite true. Unfortunately 
an historical aptitude is not what statesmen and 
kings require ; what they want is a militant dis- 
position. Such is M. Boutaric’s remark, and I 
certainly agree with it. 

When we glance over the correspondence be- 
tween the King and M. de Noailles, we cannot help 
being struck by the weight which public opinion 
had already acquired, and by the growing dissatis- 
faction of the Parisians. The want of discipline 
prevailing throughout the army, the insouciance 
of the officers, and the hesitation manifested by 
the Government during the war of the Austrian 
succession (1743), formed the common talk of the 
cafés; and Louis XV. certainly heard the echo 
of these conversations. He could not, however, 
prevail upon himself to act with the energy which 
his correspondent was repeatedly advising ; and 
when M. de Noailles died (1766), the epistolary 
intercourse had been discontinued for ten years. 
New dramatis persone then appeared on the stage, 
and with the Count de Broglie, the Chevalier 
d’Eon, Tercier, and Guerchy, we arrive at the real 





subject of M. Boutaric’s work. I shall glance at 
it in my second article, Gustave Masson. 
Harrow on the Hill. 





A POEM BY DR. DONNE. 


The MS. of the following poem is written, in a 
bold hand, on the two sides of a page of foolscap, 
It is nearly worn through at the folding, but has 
had a strip pasted down each side to keep it to- 
gether; and on one of the strips is the note by 
W. Harte. I found it in looking over some old 
family papers of my great uncles, Sir Thomas and 
Rev. Andrew Lawrence, the latter of whom was 
private chaplain to Lord Craven. 

“ My Lord, 
Now you are at Rome, and there behold 
Things which are wonders when in England told, 
Especially to me (whose dull mishappe 
Did ne'er see Italy but in a mappe; 
And all I have to say I was in France 
Is that I saw you ride, tosse balls, and Dance, 
Which here doe passe for travell ; and some doe 
Thinke me a Gentleman for seeing you). 
How doe I wish, when next you take the Ayre 
Up the Esquilian Hill, I too were there ; 
Or when from Trajan’s Pillar you looke downe, 
I, waiting on you, might survey the Towne, 
That wee might see from thence what Books report, 
Yonder stood Scipo’s House, there Caesar’s Court. 
There Tully pen’d his rare Orations, and 
In those old ruins Cato’s House did stand. 
Those raggs of Buildings, which stand broken there, 
Are the decays of Pompey's Theater, 
Where all Rome met upon a solemn day 
To heare there Roscius act, and Nero play. 
Through the Remainder of that shineing arch 
Did great Augustus croun’d with Lawrell march, 
Leading his conquered nations in a Chaine, 
And by his Triumph conquered ore again. 
From yonder rock, which some Tarpeian call, 
Did proud Sejanus and bould Manlius fall. 
In that bright Pailace did Macenius sitt 
To hear sharpe Horace and staid Virgil’s witt. 
And in that Temple Poets did rehearse 
What they by wasted lamps had toyld in verse. 
Is not that Mars’s Field, in whose fam’d spaces 
Young noble men rode Horse and Charratt races ? 
Did not Domitian’s spacious pond there stand 
Where men rowed past by sea, Ships sayl’d by land, 
And where two navies did in sea fight meet, 
And made it Actium in the conquered Fleet? 
What White Hill ’s that, whose winter head doth show 
Like the Pope’s Summer Magazine of Snow! 
Soracte sure, at whose root grows the Vine, 
And at the topp, the ice to coole the wine. 
Tis strange, so near a neighbour to the sun 
Should stand congeal’d when the cold Alpes do run ; 
But he whose power can make Hell-fire unfelt 
Forbids this snow perhapps in June to melt. 
Had wee Fontana’s glasse to helpe our eye, 
We might Rome subterranean hence descrye, 
And might through that darke Labyrinth be ledd, 
Without a guide or Ariadne’s thread. 
But where am I? I allmost had forgott ; 
Your Lordship is at Rome, and I am not. 
From your description I expect supplyes, 
When you returne, shall turne my Eares to Eyes, 
And in their own true native figures draw 
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What ere you worthy of reporting saw. 

Who can by reading Histories compare 

Old Rome with New, sights past with those that are ? 
Then shall I know whether this long Rob'd Towne 
Doe shine like that where the Sword rul’d the Gowne, 
Or have not lost much of its former Rayes, 

Ere since the Miter did succeed the Bayes ; 

Whether that very Capitall remayne 

Which saw Marcellus banisht, Czesar slayne ; 

Whether the river Tiber be a theme 

Fit to be called the World’s Imperiall Streame, 

Or did not owe its Diety to those 

Who did make Gods in verse of Brooks in prose ; 
Whether St. Peter's Cupulo be higher 

Then our Paule’s steeple when it had a spire, 

Or whether that St dreamt he should be set 

On Trajan’s Piller when he left his nett. 

In the mean time, resolve me, good my Lord, 
Whether the Gladiator weare a sword, 

Or whether Pasquin speakes such bold truths there 
As our Lampoones doe of some Ladys here. 

How past you the darke lane, when you left Rome, 
Which buryes men alive, near Virgill’s Tombe! 

Is this to Hell, think you, the black descent 

Where Orpheus lost his wife in complement, 

Or did Aneas travell this darke way 

When to see shades he parted with the day? 

Saw you from Naples Atna vomit flame, 

Or is Vesuvius now a Hill or Name? 

Saw you a Dogg by a grosse vapour slayne, 

And by the neighbouring stream reviv'd againe ? 
When you rode ouer the Elisian ground, 

Did you meet Louers’ Ghosts with mirtle crown’d ; 
Or (as our Poet Knight would it expresse) 

Tirian Dido in Sidonian dresse ? 

Doth old Sybilla’s Cave a Horrour speake 

Fit to be our eight wonder in the Peake? 

Saw you the Tree which Golden fruit did beare, 

Or is the orchard robb'd and none left there ; 

Or was that Tree set there by Maroe's quill, 

The Groue his Zneid, where 'tis golden still? 

Doe Birds of swiftest wing drop from ye sky 

If they doe ouer Lake Avernus fly? 

Lastly, pray how looks Venice? Doth it stand 

A floating towne or Citty built on Land? 

Because some say the Streets swim to and fro, 

Just as the tydes about it ebb and flow. 

I will not ask, my Lord, how oft the sunne 

Finds you asleepe when halfe hys course is runne ; 
I know you read, then thinke, then use your pen, 
And then converse, and so make books of men. 
When you return, I doe expect to find 

French and Italian vertues in your minde ; 

The noblest manners of each several! state 

Made yours, who doe both trauell and translate 
Great things into your selfe, as if you were 

Chang’d by your Trauells to Vlisses’ Heire. 

And thus, full fraught with your Outlandish store, 
I hope to meet you on our English shore, 

Like some Rich Plate-fleet brought home by a wind 
Smileing upon your Sayles, and sea as kind. 

“This curious poem, never before printed, was written 
by the famous Dr. Donne, in the year 1630, and sent to 
Rome to William, Lord Craven, who served with so much 
credit under Gustavus Adolphus. It was entrusted to 
my care with the curious State papers of the said Lord 
Craven, by Fulwar, Lord Craven, in the year 1762. 

(Signed) “ W. Harte.” 


Dr. Donne is called by De Quincey, Works, vii. 
276, “one of the subtlest intellects that England 
has produced.” A. R. B. 








ON SOME OBSCURE WORDS IN SHAKSPEARE. 
(Concluded from p. 202.) 
Gown.— 
“ Our poesie is as a gown, which uses 
From whence ’tis nourisht.” 
Timon, i. 1. 
Pope altered the passage to “Our poesie is as a 
gum,” &c., and other editors have adopted the 
emendation. Dr. Johnson suggested oozes for uses, 
and Mr. Knight, adopting both suggestions, prints 
the passage thus :— 
“ Our poesie is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourisht.” 
Uses is certainly another form of oozes, but there 
is no need to alter the word gown. It is found in 
our older writers, and is still used in the western 
counties as a term for a running sore. In the 
North, nurses call the eruption which sometimes 
appears in the mouth of a young child red gown, 
or thrush, and in Yorkshire gunny eyes are eyes 
that discharge foul matter. Another form of the 
word, and a more ancient one, is gound. In this 
form it is found in the Promp. Parvulorum 
(gownde of the eye, ridda, albugo) and in Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision. It is the A.-S. gund; 
0.H.G. gunt, pus, sanies (Graff). 
Kan.— 
*¢ Sie. This is clean kam. 
Brut. Merely awry. When he did love his country, 
It honoured him.” Coriol., iii. 1, 
Pope, not understanding the meaning of the 
word kam, altered it to wrong. Mr. Knight 
observes of the phrase clean kam: “ We take this 
to mean ‘nothing tothe purpose.’” Any one of our 
provincial glossaries would have enlightened Mr. 
Knight as to the meaning of the expression. Cam 
or kam means crooked, awry, perverse. Clean was 
used in old time very commonly for entirely or 
merely, as in our Auth. Ver., “Is his mercy clean 
gone for ever?” It is still so used in our dialects. 
Clean kam is therefore exactly equivalent to merely 
awry, and Brutus only echoes the thought of his 
fellow tribune. It is a Celtic word, and is found 
in all the branches of the Celtic stock. W. cam, 
crooked, awry, wrong. 
Pash.— 
* Leontes. How now, you wanton calf, 
Art thou my calf? 
Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 
Leontes. Thou want’st a rough pash and the shoots 
that I have 
To be full like me.” Wint. Tale, i. 2. 
Nares says that the word is supposed to mean a 
skin, but that, from the context, it seems to denote 
something belonging toa bull or calf. Mr. Knight 
refers to Jamieson’s Scot. Dict., where pash is ex- 
plained as meaning head. This gives an intelli- 
gible sense, but it does not appear that the word 
has ever been used with this meaning in England. 
In Herefordshire, bash (pash) means the rough 
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front of a bull’s or pig’s head (see Sir C. Lewis’s 
Gloss.), and this may be taken as the meaning of 
pash in the Winter’s Tale. Malone, though igno- 
rant of the provincial term, has perceived acutely 
the meaning of the passage. He paraphrases it 
thus : “I am the horned bull. Thou wantest the 
rough head and horns of that animal completely to 
resemble me.” 

Sob.— 

“ Ant. S. I understand thee not. 

Drom. S. No? why, ’tis a plain case: he that went, 

like a bass-viol, in a case of leather; the man, sir, that, 
when gentlemen are tired, gives them a sob and ‘rests 
them ; he, sir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives 
them suits of durance.”—Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 
Mr. Knight, despairing of any suitable meaning 
for sob, has altered it, after Rowe, to fob. Mr. 
Collier has adopted this alteration, but it is not 
clear that fob gives an intelligible meaning to the 
passage, or that it admits of the equivoque which 
is evidently intended. ' In the west of England, 
sob or sop means either (1) a piece of bread or flesh 
in pottage, or (2) a blow, a stroke. Dromio is de- 
scribing in humorous and equivocal language a 
catch-pole : “He that came behind you, sir, like 
an evil angel, and bid you forsake your liberty.” 
The words, then, which seem to mean that he 
gives a sop (of food) and rests them, bear the 
covert meaning of “he gives them a stroke and 
arrests them,” the irony answering to that which is 
conveyed in the words, “ He takes pity on decayed 
men, and gives them suits of durance.” 


Drumble.— 

“What, John, Robert, John! Go, take up these 
clothes here quickly : where ’s the cowl-staff? look ! how 
you drumble ; carry them to the laundress in Datchet 
mead ; quickly, come.”— Af. W. W., iii. 3. 

Mr. Collier says “the meaning is evident,” but 
he does not explain it. He adds, however, “a 
drumble, in some parts of England, means a 
humble or humming bee; and, in the North, 
drumbled ale is thick, disturbed ale.” From fur- 
ther dialectic researches it might have been found 
that drumble is still used as a verb in the west 
and north of England, meaning to do anything in 
& purposeless or confused manner. It is probably 
of Scandinavian origin. The Prov. Swedish 
dromla answers exactly in meaning to our drumble 


(Rietz, Prov. Sw. Lezx.). 


Breech.— 
“ There, the murderers, 

Steepéd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore.” Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Messrs. Clark and Wright say that “several edi- 
tors and commentators, offended by the homeliness 
of the image, have suggested emendations, as ‘ un- 
manly reech’d,’ ‘unmannerly hatch’d,’ ‘ unmanly 
drenched,’ &c. Johnson seems to take ‘ breech’d 
with gore’ as meaning the handle stained with 
gore, but surely the blade would be more stained 





still, and this, we doubt not, is really meant.” 
There is, however, neither: metaphor nor homeli- 
ness in the word, which means simply spotted or 
stained. It has no relation to breech—nates, but 
to the Old English breck, a stain (Phil. Soc., Voe, 
letter B). In Cumberland breukt means spotted, 
parti-coloured, and the frequentative bruckle, to be 
spotted or splashed with mire, is found in many 
dialects. .The root appears in all the Celtic, and 
in some of the Scandinavian, languages. In 
Welsh we have brych, brech, spotted, dappled ; 
brychu, to spot, to dapple. In Danish broget 
means spotted, variegated; and in Old Nor. 
bragd is “variatio.” Hence the words bracken, or 
breken (fern), from its spotted fronds, and broket, 
a north-country name for the lark. 
Possess, insense.— 
“T have possess'd your grace of what I purpose.” 
Merc. of Ven., iv. 1. 

“Informed” say Mr. Knight and other editors, 
3ut this does not give the full meaning of the 
word. It is still used in the western counties, 
meaning to state a case so as to cause a clear ap- 
prehension of it, or to gain assent to it. “ Aw (I) 
possess'd him at last,” a Lancashire man will say 
in triumph, meaning that he made the person 
spoken of understand the case clearly at last, gain- 
ing thus (so to speak) possession of his mind or 
intellect. 

Insense.—This nearly resembles possess in mean- 
ing. To insense still means, in the West, to pre- 
sent a thing so clearly to the mind as to givea 
distinct perception of it. It differs from possess 
in not containing necessarily the idea of assent 
or conviction. A person is insensed when he is 
fully informed and understands. A master insenses 
his pupils when they thoroughly understand the 
lesson. The word is used in this sense by Shak- 
speare :— 
“ Indeed, this day, 

Sir, I may tell it you, I think I have 

Jnsens'd the lords o’ the council that he is 

A most arch heretic.” Rich. IT1., v. 1. 
This is probably the word (though spelt incensed, 
and generally explained as irritated, instigated) in 
the following passage :— 

“ Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother 


To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously.” 
Rich. LIT, iii. 2. 


This is a suggestion of Dr. Nares, and seems to be 


well founded. Joun Davies. 


Belsize Square. 

[We may recommend to our correspondent's notice 
Shakespeare Hermeneutics ; or, the Stilt Lion: being an 
Essay towards the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By 
Dr. Ingleby (Triibner & Co.).] 


Mr. Rosert Browntne’s “Inn Atsum.”—It 
ought to be more widely known that the story told 
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by Mr. Browning in this poem is, in its main out- 
lines, a real one—that of Lord , once a friend 
of the great Duke of Wellington, and about whom 
there is much in the Greville Memoirs. The 
original story was, of course, too repulsive to be 
adhered to in all its details, of, first, the gambling 
lord producing the portrait of the lady he had 
seduced and abandoned, and offering his expected 
dupe, but real beater, an introduction to the lady, 
asa bribe to induce him to wait for payment of 
the money he had won; secondly, the eager ac- 
ceptance of the bribe by the young gambler, and 
the suicide of the lady from horror at the base 
proposal of her old seducer. (The story made a 
great sensation in London, over thirty years ago, 
and I get its details from one who well remembers 
it.) Readers of The Inn Album know how grandly 
Mr. Browning has lifted the base young gambler, 
through the renewal of that old love which the 
poet has invented, into one of the most pathetic 
creations of modern time, and has spared the baser 
old roué the degradation of the attempt to sell the 
love which was once his delight, and which, in the 
— he seeks to regain, with feelings one must 
ope are real, as the most prized possession of his 
life. As to the lady, the poet has covered her with 
no false glory or claim on our sympathy. From 
the first, she was a law unto herself; she gratified 
her own impulses, and she reaped the fruit of this. 
Her seducer has made his confession of his punish- 
ment, and has attributed, instead of misery, com- 
fort and ease to her. She has to tell him, and the 
young man who has given her his whole heart, that 
that supposed comfort and ease have been to her 
simply hell ; and tell, too, why she still prefers that 
hell to the renewed temptations of her beguiler, 
why she cannot accept the true love that, under 
other conditions, would have been her way back to 
heaven and life. What, then, can be her end? No 
higher power has she ever sought. Self-contained, 
she has sinned and suffered. She can no more. 
By her own hand she ends her life, and the curtain 
falls on the most profoundly touching and most 
powerful poem of modern times. The Inn Album 
not live? It will be in men’s mouths when its 
detractors’ ashes are in the dust, and their opinions, 
if unearthed by any painful antiquary, looked at 
with wonder and contempt. ®, 


Ay Erirarn.—The following inscription was 
copied from a mural tablet, enclosed in an iron 
frame and door, fixed at the western end of St. 
Stephen’s Church, near Canterbury :— 


. Glory be to God on high, our most Glorious Saviour. 

° Within this Church (the Temple of the ever living 
God) lies the body of Livina, Lady Manwood, in the 
Valte belonging to my Family. Shee was eldest daughter 
to S& John Ogle, Kn‘, sometime a Collonell in the Nether- 
is, and Governor of Utricht, where he was in martiall 
affaires, and at home in England, both in life and death, 
Justly preclare. Shee was a most indulgent wife to me, 





from the very houre of our happy and blessed conjunc- 
tion in marriage, which was on 11" of December, 1627, 
till the 19 of February, 1641. In the evening of which 
day, between 8 and 9 of the clock, wee were separated 
by her dissolution, and my recovery out of a dangerous 
sickness. In the extremity whereof, greif so possessed 
and peirced through her most pure heart, that shee 
instantly sickned, and dyed 5 days after, in the 36 year of 
her age. Her life was most pious, and full of charity, 
her conversation sweet, and most swetly discreet. For 
shee flattered none, and yet obliged all. Her love to me 
was most singularly true, and eminent. And as God's 
Priest united us sacredly in marriage, so God himselfe 
did our Hearts and Souls. For wee had but one Heart 
and one Soul. Death hath separated our Bodyes, but 
can never our Soules. For Her’s is praising God in 
Heaven: and so doth mine, through my Body on the 
Earth. Death and the Resurrection will unite again our 
Soules and Bodyes eternally to prayse our God, the most 
Glorious Trinity ; which God of his infinite mercy grant. 
If David, a man after God's own heart, thought it so great 
a happiness that he had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
House of God than to dwell in the Tents of ungodliness : 
how dare I approach thus, that am the miserablest of 
sinners? Lord, pardon my presumption. 


“ This Stone with the Inscription I caused to be erected 
in a just memory of my most justly esteemed deere 
wife : whose morall virtues nether my tongue or pen can 
fully express, or Heart sufficiently contemplate her true 
humilitye, and uprightness to God. 
1642. 


The 20" of Maye, 
Joun MaNwoop. 
“ Anima mea peregrina et Corpus, in mundo.” 

Sir John Manwood was, I believe, Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. His tomb I saw 
in 1853, and hanging over it were his spurs, 
gauntlets, helmet, and sword in good preservation. 
I had a copy of the inscription kindly furnished 
to me in 1853 by the rector of the parish. 


Pitlochry. 


Norninc New.—The following note, from the 
Naval Chronicle for 1800, has 2 curious interest 
at the present time. It occurs in the notice of 
the death of Admiral George Vandeput, and refers 
to the period of his commanding the Asia, of sixty- 
four guns, on the North American station, 1774- 
1777.— 

“During the time this ship was stationed off New 
York it very narrowly escaped (through the sagacity of 
Captain Vandeput himself) being blown up, in conse- 
quence of an insidious, though, it must be owned, very 
ingenious American contrivance. 

“A quantity of gunpowder was put on board a small 
vessel, which is said to have purposely thrown herself in 
the way of one of the Asia’s tenders. In one of the 
barrels was an alarum, or piece of clock-work, which, 
being wound up previous to its being put into the barrel, 
would go off at a distant period, and, by means of a 
musket lock attached to it, firing the gunpowder which 
surrounded it, would, on being taken into the magazine 
of the Asia, have set fire to the whole store, and there- 
by blown up the vessel. The whole scheme was, how- 
ever, happily frustrated by the prudence of Captain 
Vandeput, and the terrors of one of the American 
prisoners who was on board, and in the secret.” —Naval 
Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 332. 

J. K. Lavcnron. 

Royal Naval College. 
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Tue New Domespay Boox.—The Return of 
Landowners in England and Wales, 1873, recently 
issued by the Local Government Board, so much 
discussed at the present time, and which we hear 
styled as above, will probably hereafter be taken 
asan authority in matters of pedigree and topo- 
graphy. It is well, therefore, to record in your 
pages that, though it answers its main purpose of 
showing the number of landowners fairly well, yet 
in respect of the names and addresses of owners it 
positively bristles with errors. No rule whatever 
seems to have been laid down as to how the owners 
were to be described, nor what was to be under- 
stood by their addresses. The mis-spelling in the 
names of people and places is startling, in some 
cases 80 great as almost to exclude any identifica- 
tion, ex. gr. “ Langrish ” is spelt “ Langurt,” “ Bin- 
sted ” is spelt “ Bentha.” Some Privy Councillors 
are given their title, others not. Some Archdeacons 
are so described, others simply as Rev. Some per- 
sons have the name of their country seats correctly 
given, others are described as of a parish, without 
the name of their residence ; others, without any 
reason, have « London address, and no mention of 
their country one. The Governor-General of India, 
with a great estate and a residence in Hampshire, 
is described as of Lowndes Square, and the Gover- 
nor of Tasmania, with a fine estate and residence 
in Essex, as of Hobart Town, Tasmania. I have 
confined my investigations to my own county, 
Hampshire, and to those owners in other counties 
of whom I knew something ; and finding mistake 
after mistake, I cannot but fear that there are as 
many errors in the parts of the report of which I 
am not qualified to judge. 

Wituram WIckHAM. 


Tae Betts at Hotmes Cuaper, Cursnire.— 

“1. I'll sally forth Queen Anne’s great worth. The 
Gift of Daniel Cotton, Ironmaster, 1709. 

2. I’le Marlborough roar from shore to shore. 

3. Eugene, Ile sound thy glory round. 1709. 

4, When rung I ’le raise brave Ormond’s pruise. 

5. Heaven Britain bless with plenty and peace. 
ward Hall, Warden, 1709. 

Richard Sanders, Bromsgrove, made us all 5.” 

The above is a good specimen of political bell 
mottoes occasionally cast on bells at the beginning 
of the last century, and as such deserves to be 
recorded in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 


H. T. E. 


1709. 


Ed- 


Vestments.—St. Dionis Backchurch, London, 
minute of vestry, Feb. 20, 1651 :— 

“ Then it was further declared that there were severall 
vestments that was uselesse, whereupon the Churchwardens 
desired to be informed how to dispose of them; then it 
was ordered tliat they should endeavour in their dis- 
cretion to make the best of them: and soe this vestrie 
concluded.” 

Giles de Kelseye, in the year 1377, bequeathed 
his house and garden in Lime Street to the rector 


| ns ; = 
| and parishioners, and, after making provision for a 


lamp to be kept burning day and night before the 
high altar in St. Dionis Backchurch, ordered the 
overplus to be devoted to the amending and sus- 
tentation of the books, vestments, and ornaments of 
the aforesaid church ; which house property the 
parish still possesses. LonDINENSIS. 


Hayp Fastixa: Ancient Custom in Scor- 
LAND.—On the piece of ground in the parish of 
Eskdalemuir, county of Dumfries, at the meeting 
of the Black and White Esks, an annual fair was 
held, at which it was the custom for the unmarried 
of both sexes to select companions with whom 
they were to live till that time next year. This 
was called “hand fasting” or “ hand-in-fist.” If 
the respective couples were pleased with each 
other at the end of the year, then they continued 
together for life ; if not, they separated, and made 
another choice as at first. The fruit of the con- 
nexion, if any, was attached to the disaffected per- 
son. In later times a priest of the abbacy of Mel- 
rose, named “ Book-i-bosom,” either because he 
carried in his bosom a Bible or register of mar- 
riages, came from time to time to confirm these 
marriages. Sere Wair. 

Sir W. Scorr 
ANTICIPATION,— 

“Think what the Pacha might have made of it, had 
he taken my advice, and cut through the Isthmus of 
Suez.”—Mr. 8. Touchwood, in St. Ronan’s Well, 


ch. xxviii, 
E. M. Barry. 


AND THE Suez CANAL: AN 


Scothorne Vicarage. 


Poputar Crepctity.—In the year 1846 I was 
Vicar of Abbotsley, in Huntingdonshire. It was 
the year of scarcity. One morning in August, 
when the prospects of the harvest were very 
dismal, I walked out into the village, and was sur- 
prised to see the whole population in a state of 
ferment, crowds hurrying and gathering, and, of 
course, all talking atonce. At the nearest cottage 
door there was an excited group of women and 
children, and on its outskirts a little boy gambol- 
ling, and shonting “ Hurrah!” I went up to this 
group and asked the cause of it all. “Ob, sir,” 
said the middle-aged woman to whom I spoke, 
“there ’s been a traveller through the place going 
to St. Neots, and he says there’s an order from the 
Queen that all old people over sixty, and all 
children under five, are to have their heads cut off 
because of the famine. And our little Georgey 
there ’s a-kicking up his heels like that because he 
was five years old last week. He don’t care a bit 
about his younger brothers and sisters. But, la! 
sir, you don’t think it can be true, do you?” My 
amusement at the notion, and my calm assurance 
that they might make themselves easy under the 
alarm of threatened massacre, quieted the village 
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after a time, and many a head that felt shaky that 

morning slept in peace at night. 

a HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 


Aucrics. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Carr. Wittiam Tuompsoy, 1781.—I have 
copied, from an article in the Army and Navy 
Journal, an account of the death, in August, 
1781, of Capt. ‘William Thompson. His mother 
was an heiress, and had, according to tra- 
dition, eloped with his father, to whom she was 
married in the “ old country,” about 1750, coming 
to New York, then a British colony. Papers 
evidencing her family claims were destroyed in 
the great fire in New York in 1776. They had 
two sons ; the one spoken of was a very celebrated 
loyalist. Can any of your readers supply further 
particulars? James de Lancey, outlawed by the 
Americans, was, at the close of the revolution, 
vice-president in England of a board of loyalists 
for obtaining compensation for their losses. ; 
any of his papers exist yet, they may, possibly, 
afford information on the subject, either directly 
or indirectly. — 

“In consequence of this notice, the loyal refugees sent 
out one of their bravest men (a daring loyalist proscribed 
by the Americans as early as 1778, a prisoner in New 
York when Washington held the city, and escaping from 
him) in command of two boats with picked crews, the 
result of which is thus given in the Mercury of Au- 
gust 24, 1781. almost the same account being published 
in the Royal Gazette, with the additions that Captain 
Thompson's lieutenant was wounded, and that the 
American armament consisted of one four-pound 
howitzer and two swivels in each boat, six pieces in all, 
besides firearms :—‘ About 3 o'clock last Tuesday after 
noon, & very severe action was fought between the boat 
Surprise, Cuptain Thompson, and her consort, both 
their crews consisting of twenty-six men, and the two 
rebel boats belonging to Philadelphia, off Little Barnegat, 
on the coast of New Jersey. The conflict lasted more 
than an hour within pistol shot, in which Captain 
Thompson received a dangerous wound in the thigh, 
notwithstanding which he continued the contest until 
the rebels took to their oars, first throwing over four of 
their dead, among the number one of their captains. 
Captain Thompson’s behaviour on this occasion does him 
much credit, and demands the tribute of praise from 
every loyal heart. It is remarkable that, after having 
received « swivel ball in his groin, he discharged his 
fusee twice ; and when the anguish of his wound had 
disqualified him for the more active part of the contest, 

: P 
he still continued giving orders in a supine posture, and 
exhorting his men, who were all refugees, not to strike 
the colours to the rebels. This relation is given to the 
public, not to magnify the action in its immediate con- 
sequences, but as a clear testimony to the more elevated 
bravery of those who have nobly sacrificed their domes- 
tic ease and enjoyment to the best of all principles, that 
of loyalty.’ The wound was mortal, and in a corner of 





} 


| 





a New York churchyard, in a land which he fought 
against, lies the body of this celebrated loyalist. Two 
years after the date of his last battle the British aban- 
doned a hopeless task, and left the country, taking with 
them twelve thousand loyalists, who settled anew in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under the 
folds of the flag they loved” (New York Army and 
Navy Journal, Jan. 2, 1875). 
Dr. J. L. Burtt, M.D. 
1313, Filbert Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Burys Present AT THE Tria Trip oF Mr. 
Mitvter’s SteamBoat on Datswinton Locn.— 
J. A. P. stated, apparently as a fact ( jth S, xi, 241), 
that the poet Burns was present on the above 
occasion. Where does he find the proof of this? 
I have seen it stated that Lord Brougham, the 
artist Alexander Nasmyth, and Burns were pre- 
sent on Oct. 18, 1788, when the steamboat was 
launched. As to Lord Brougham, the following 
letter to a gentleman, who inquired whether this 
statement was correct, sets the matter at rest :— 

“Cannes, France, May 6, 1865. 

“Lord Brougham presents his compliments to Mr. 
Aitken, and assures him that the account of his being 
with Burns at Dalswinton isa mere fable. He was nine 
or ten years old in 1788, and he never was at Dalswinton 
till ten or twelve years after that time and after the 
death of Burns.” 

I have not seen any proof of Burns having been 
present, though the probability is great that he 
would be attracted by such a novel sight so close 
to his new home of Ellisland. In October, 1788, 
the poet’s house was in course of being erected. It 
is likely enough that Nasmyth would be present, 
as he was an intimate friend of Mr. Miller. 

C. T. Ramace. 


Tue Powetts or Bovuenroop, RADNORSHIRE. 
—I want to trace some of the descendants of this 
family. John Powelland Susan his wife, “late of 
the Castle,” died in 1733 and 1734 respectively, 
and had a family of nine children. “ Ric.” (ste 
in register) was baptized in 1696 ; Mary in 1697 ; 
James in 1699; Richard in 1701; Samuel in 
1703; Anne in 1704; Theodosia in 1706; Sa- 
muel (the second) in 1709; and Nathan in 1711. 
Anne was the third wife of Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
having previously married a Mr. Wilkins, a Bris- 
tol merchant (vide Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. v. p. 412). She died in 1760, leaving to her 
sister Mary Hooke a legacy, and making her, with 
her nephew John Powell, her residuary legatee. 
Theodosia was, I believe, a Lady Gore. Any fur- 
ther information relative to the family would be 
acceptable to Noe. H. Rosryson. 

6, Great Queen Street, Westminster. 


Hooxer’s Exrvision rrom Cottece.—Izaak 
Walton records that in Oct., 1579, Richard Hooker, 
with Dr. Reynolds and others, was expelled from 
Corpus Christi Coll., Oxon., but professes himself 
unable to “learn the pretended cause.” A letter 
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is quoted from Dr. Reynolds to Sir Francis 
Knolles alleging that the expulsion was for “ doing 
that which by oath we were bound to do.” 

Who were the “three other of our fellows”? 
Has the cause ever been ascertained? Morn. 


“ Orra.”—What is the derivation of this word ? 
In the agricultural districts of Scotland it is a 
common word, “an orra horse ” or “ an orra man” 
meaning a single horse or a single man for odd 
bits of work. R. H. Watuace. 

Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 


Joun Upton, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
published an edition of Arrian’s Epictetus, 2 vols. 
4to., 1739, 1741. He is said to have left to a 
gentleman of that college a copy of his edition with 
marginal notes and emendations. Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any traces can be found 
(1) of this copy in particular? (2) of other books 
of Upton’s which may have served him in prepar- 
ing his edition ? F. G, 


“Tre TouRNAMENT OF ToTTENHAM.”—Where 
is Pilkington’s MS. from which, in 1631, the Rey. 
Wilhelm Bedwell, D.D., printed an edition? and 
where can 2 copy of Bedwell’s book be met with ? 


a’. 


Avutnors Waytep.—Who were the authors of 
the following books ?— 

Memorials of a Departed Friend. Rivington, 1835. 

The Economy of Human Life. Translated from an 
Indian MS. by an Ancient Brahmin. 1791. 

Poetical Tales. By Sir Geoffry Gander. 1778. 

Modern Characters from Shakespeare. Alphabetically 
Arranged. 1778. 

H. A. B. 


1. “ The Amusing Companion ” (in two volumes, with 
many pictures). 

2. “ The Carpenter's Daughter.” 

3. “ Vivonio,” a romance. 
I am very anxious to get some information respect- 
ing the above books, which constituted the whole 
library of a family where I was living as a boy 
fifty years ago, I read them over and over again ; 
and the early fascination they exerted still remains. 
Are they to be purchased now ? 

J. B. Pemperroy. 


Jonny Taytor, the deprived Bishop of Lincoln, 
died in 1553 at Ankerwyke Priory, at that time 
the seat of Sir Thomas Smith, the celebrated 
statesman. Can you refer me to an account of his 


life ? E. J. T. 
Bishop Wearmouth. 


Piatr Devtscu.—I shall be greatly obliged to 
any one of your readers who can inform me 
whether there exists a dictionary of Platt Deutsch, 
such as the works of Fritz Reuter are written in. 


Bu We Be 





Wace was born in Jersey, and died in England 
about 1184, As I am finishing my history of 
Jersey, I would like to know where he was buried, 

Joun SuLiivay. 


“Rott or CaAERLAVEROCK.”—In Wright's 
edition of the above-named roll, the arms of John 
de Riviers are thus described :— 

** Johans de Riviers le appareil 
ot masclé de or et de vermeil 
E partant comparé le a on 
Au bon Morice de Creon.” 
The arms of Morice de Creon, which are blazoned 
on the next banner, are Lozengé argent and gules; 
and the only resemblance between, the two banners 
is that of lozenges to mascles. In a foot-note 
referring to Morice de Creon, Mr. Wright says :— 

“ His arms are stated in the poem to have been the 
same as those of John de Riviers, that is, Mascellé or 
and gules, or they were more probably Gules, seven 
mascles or.” 

Surely the poet only means to imply that they in 
some degree resemble those of John de Riviers. 

Can any of your readers, acquainted with the 
original roll in the British Museum, inform me 
whether the banners figured in Mr. Wright’s 
edition are fac-simile copies? Was this John de 
Riviers in any way connected with the De Quinci 
family, from whom the Ferrers of Groby derive a 
similar coat? In the roll, the Ferrers coat is 
described— 

“ De arms vermeilles ben armés 
O mascles de or del champ voidiés” 
—and blazoned on the banner of Wm. de Ferrers 
as Gules, nine mascles or. 

Mr. Shirley, in his Noble and Gentlemen of 
England, says :—“ The Quinci coat was used by 
Wm. de Ferrers at Caerlaverock in 1300 (see the 
roll)”; and blazons the Ferrers arms as “Gules, 
seven mascles or, a canton ermine,” the canton 
being added subsequently for difference. How 
many mascles are blazoned on the Ferrers banner 
in the original roll ? ; 

I should be glad of some information with 
respect to the arrangement of the original roll. 
Are the banners placed in the margin, and is the 
name and description opposite each banner? Are 
the arms blazoned on banners or shields, or both, 
as in Mr. Wright’s edition? T. G. M. 


Sr. Frvn1ay.—Will some one learned in Trish 
hagiology give me information about this saint! 
In the neighbourhood of Ballyraggett, co. Kil- 
kenny, there is a townland called Finnan, in which 
stood in ancient times an abbey, of which now but 
very few traces exist. If I mistake not, there were 
a good many saints of that name in Ireland ; but 
the one which I wish to know about is the one 
who was connected with this abbey. Also some 
particulars relative to the abbey itself will prove 
of immense service to P. J. Coeax. 
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Soverricn.— When was 
“reign” introduced ? 

Latin, superanus; Ital. 
souverain ; Shakspeare, sovran. 

Sir Ed. Coke, in the debate on the Petition of 
Right, a.p. 1629, said :— 

“Look to all petitions of former times; sovereign 


power is no parliamentary word. In my opinion, it 
weakens Magna Charta and all the statutes. Magna 


the interpolation 


sovrano; French, 


Charta is such a fellow that he will have no sovereign.” 
W. 


Lorp Liconrer.—In the late exhibition of 
works by deceased masters of the British school, 
at Burlington House, there was a portrait of Earl 
Ligonier, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Can any of 
your correspondents say what relation this noble- 
man was to the Lord Ligonier who fought a duel 
with swords, and without witnesses, with Alfieri, 
as described in the autobiography of the Italian 
poet ? 8. 8. 

Heratpic.—To what family do the following 
arms appertain?—Az. on a fesse, between three 
lions rampant, or, a rose (or torteaux) between two 
martlets sa.—Ar. three bars gemelles gu. on a 
canton five lozenges. Crest, a talbot passant 
chained and collared. E. F. Wabe. 


Tae Rev. Tuomas Haywarp, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, son of Thomas Hayward of War- 
wick, was born in (or about) 1695, and was ap- 
pointed to a living in Lancashire in 1722, and 
died in 1781. Further particulars are wanted 
concerning him and his family. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Tae “Fraser” Portrait GALLery.—In the 
collection of portraits which appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine some five-and-forty years ago, repub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, under the 
title, Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters, the whole are attributed to Maclise. 
Now, in the Autographic Mirror, a periodical 
published in London in 1864, devoted to the 
reproduction of autographs, fac-similes of writing, 

n and pencil sketches, &c., the portraits of 

oethe and of Isaac D’Israeli are set down to 
Thackeray, whilst that of Lewis Eustace Ude is 
said to be by Maclise or Thackeray. Were either 
of these’ portraits by Thackeray? I fancy I can 
trace some glimpses of his manner in the first, but 
none, I confess, in the other two. J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


" INconroraTE your Boroves.”—Where can 
he obtained a pamphlet, by the late Richard 
Cobden, thus entitled, and written before Man- 
chester was incorporated ? JAMES BEAL. 


ete Mary.anp, America.—In the year 
‘77,4 gentleman named John Reresby was living 





in Maryland, America. He was born in England 

Sept. 13, 1728. Ishall be glad to hear whether 

he was ever married and had issue; also, when 

and where he died. Atrrep Scotr Garry. 
Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


Joun Rosryson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
and afterwards of London, Lord Privy Seal and 
Ambassador in the reign of Queen Anne.—Where 
can I get the best information as to his pedigree 
and life ? Francis F, Pryxerr. 





Replies. 
“ KING STEPHEN WAS A WORTHY PEER.” 
(5% §. v. 183.) 

Mr. Kiteour has started a subject which 
cannot well be discussed in a few lines. All of 
us ought to study brevity, for space in “N. & Q.” 
is valuable. First, as to it being a Scotch song. 
That it was originally a “ Northern song,” 4.¢., one 
that was sung and popular in the northern counties 
of England and in the southern counties of Scot- 
land, there need be no question. In literature and 
folk-lore, in ballad legends and romances, the 
whole of the ancient Northumbria held common 
property. Almost all the distinctively Scottish 
songs appear to have perished during the fana- 
ticism that waged war against those which were 
not “godly.” “Take thy auld cloak about thee,” 
claimed as being Scottish, scarcely possesses ex- 
ternal evidence to warrant the assertion. The 
earliest Scotch version known begins thus (eight 
verses in all) :— 

“In winter when the rain rain’d cauld 
And frost and snaw on ilka hill, 
And Boreas, with his blasts sae bauld, 
Was threat’ning a’ our ky to kill, 
Then Bell, my wife, wha loves na strife, 
She said to me right hastily, 
Get up, goodman, save Cromy’s life, 
And tak your auld cloak about ye,” &c. 
This first appears in Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table 
Miscellany, the first volume, but not in the earlier 
editions of it. Even in the 1727 edition, entitled 
A New Miscellany of Scots Sangs, which includes 
the second volume (originally published in 1725, 
the first having appeared in 1724), neither this 
song, nor thirteen others which follow Wm. Hamil- 
ton’s “ Ah, the shepherd’s mournful fate,” are to 
be found. In more modern 12mo. editions, “Tak 
your auld cloak” is on p. 105. It is given in 
Herd’s Collection, the rare first edition of 1769, on 
p. 187. And it is remarkable (as showing how 
the careful David Herd sought a more complete 
version than Allan Ramsay’s) that we here find 
the second verse, which Ramsay omitted, but 
which had formed a genuine portion of the song : 
“O Bell, why dost thou flyte and scorne? 
Thou kenst my cloak is very thin : 
It is so bare and overworne, 
A cricke he thereon cannot rin : 
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Then Ile no longer borrow nor lend, 
For once Ile new apparel’d bee, 
To-morrow Ile to town and spend, 
For Ile have a new cloak about me.” 


This recovered verse Herd obtained, no doubt, 
from Bishop Percy (not yet promoted to the see of 
Dromore), who gave the song in a garbled con- 
dition, mingling the English MS. version of not 
later than 1650 (but probably half a century earlier 
in this case) with the Scotch modernizations, 
scarcely earlier than 1728. Percy gives it, in 
illustration of the passage in Shakspeare’s Othello, 
Act ii. sc. 3, in the first volume of his Reliques of 
Anc. Eng. Poetry, 1765; p. 188 of the second 
edition, 1767. 

Secondly. It is to the invaluable Percy Folio 
MS., p. 291, that we must turn for the earliest and 
most unadulterated version of this interesting song. 
To give it here entire may be truly a great tax 
on the editor’s courtesy ; and as the Early English 
Text Society laid all the world of ballad-lovers 
under a debt of gratitude, by printing the manu- 
script in 1868, under the excellent supervision of 
Messrs. J. W. Hales, M.A., and Fred. J. Furnivall, 
M.A., our fresh transcription may be unnecessary. 
Still, it is an important help to all Shakspearian 
students to see the complete song, without foreign 
admixture, and here it is, if needed. It has been 
reproduced in photo-lithography, as the specimen 
page from the original MS., now in the British 
Museum :— 

“ BELL: MY WIFFE. 
“ This winters weather itt waxeth cold, 
& frost itt freeseth on euery hill, 
& Boreas blowes his blasts soe bold 
yt all our cattell are like to spill. 
Bell my wiffe, shee loues noe strife, 
She sayd vnto my quietlye, 

rise vp, & saue Cow crumbockes liffe ! 

man! put thine old cloake about thee ! 


O Bell my wiffe ! why dost thou filyte ? 
thou kens my cloake is verry thin; 
itt is soe sore ouer worne, 
A cricke thereon cannott runn : 
Ile goe ffind the court within 
Ile noe longer lend nor borrow ; 
Ile goe find tho court within, 
For Ile haue a new cloake about me. 


Cow Crumbocke is a very good cowe, 
Shee has alwayes been good to the pale, 
She has helpt vs to butter & cheese I trow, 
& other things shee will not fayle ; 
for I wold be loth to see her pine ; 
therfore, good husband, follow my councell now, 
Forsake the court & follow the ploughe ; 
man! take thine old coate about thee ! 


My cloake itt was a verry good cloake, 

it hath beene alwayes good to the weare, 
itt hath cost mee many a groat, 

I have had itt this 44 yeere; 
Sometime itt was of the cloth in graine, 

itt is now but a sigh clout, as you may see ; 
It will neither hold out winde nor raine ; 

& Ile haue a new kloake about mee. 





It is 44 yeeres agoe 
Since the one of vs the other did ken, 
& wee haue had betwixt vs both, 
children either nine or ten ; 
Wee haue brought them vp to women & men 
in the feare of god I trow they bee ; 
& why wilt thou thy selfe misken? 
man! take thine old cloake about thee ! 
O Bell my wiffe ! why dost thou flyte? 
Now is nowe, & then was then ; 
Seeke all the world now throughout, 
thou kens not Clownes from gentlemen ; 
they are cladd in blacke, greene, yellow, & blew, 
Soe ffarr aboue their owne degree ; 
Once in my liffe Ile take a vew, [Query, tew, or tow f] 
For lle haue a new cloake about mee. 
King Harry was a verry good K[ing ;] 
IT trow his hose cost but a Crowne ; 
he thought them 12* ouer to deere, 
therefore he called the taylor Clowne 
he was King & wore the Crowne, 
& thouse but of a low degree ; 
itts pride [tha]t putts this countrye downe ; 
man ! put thye old Cloake about thee ! 
O Bell my wiffe ! why dost thou filyte ! 
Now is now, & then was then ; 
Wee will liue now obedyent liffe, 
thou the woman, & I the man. 
itts not ffor a man with a woman to threape, 
[i.e, wrangle] 
vnlesse hee ffirst giue ouer the play ; 
Wee will liue noue as wee began, 
and Ile haue mine old Cloake abaut me. 


ns. 
Percy Folio MS., iii. 322-4. 
We see that the “King Stephen” of Shak- 
speare’s Othello (1602-1611) is in this MS., v. 7, 
“King Harry,” and in the later-current Scotch 
version “ King Robert.” Mr. Kitcour’s version 
of the latter is very corrupt in almost every line. 
For gude read our ; for breeks read trews, &c. 
J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


The earliest version now extant seems to be the 
one in Percy’s Folio MS. (vol. ii. p. 322 of the 
printed copy, lines 49-56). It is under the title of 
Bell, my Wife. The earliest Scotch copy is of some 
seventy or eighty years’ later date, in Ramsay's 
Tea-Table Miscellany ; and there is further reason 
to think it of English origin, because its tune is 
English, being an alteration of the popular Eliza- 
bethan air Green Sleeves. Wa. CHAPPELL. 





Kuepive (5" §, v. 148) is one (among many) 
of the ancient regal titles which distinguish the 
potentate on the throne of the Ottoman Empire, 
and in the table of precedence ranks higher than 


Viceroy, but lower than Sultan. Arbitrarily as- 
sumed by that extraordinary man, Mohammed 
Ali, either in the pride of victory, in 1832 (4.4. 
1248)* or in 1839 (a.m. 1255-6),+ or in the blaze 


*® At Homs and Koniah. 
+ On the plains of Nizib, on the 24th of June. 
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of prosperity on the Pashalik of Egypt becoming 
hereditary in his family.in 1841 (a.H. 1257-8), 
this special title can no longer be considered an 
usurpation, having been conferred by the reigning 
Sultan upon Ismail, the present governor of Egypt, 
on the 8th of June, 1867 (a.u. 1284). 

The word khidiw or khidiv, khudiw or khudiv, 
from which khédive is derived, was originally a 
poetical modification of khuda or khoda, signifying 
“lord,” “ master.” 

To the word with the Kesre vowel point, Me- 
ninski gives six several meanings, viz., 1. “ Prin- 
ceps magnus et potens, e.g. Khidivi Hind, Indiarum 
dominus aut rex. 2. Nomen Dei omnipotentis. 
3. Homodives. 4. Vireximius. 5. Paterfamilias. 
6. Socius, amicus” ; but, with the Dhamma vocali- 
zation, merely “ Dominus, possessor, et Princeps 
magnus.” Khidiver is another form, bearing the 
same meaning. The French mode of spelling khédive 
is erroneous in the first vowel ; the second vowel is 
long, and the final ¢ is redundant ; the kh is gut- 
tural, and pronounced like ch in the German ich. 

Wituiam Part. 

Conservative Club. 


The title conferred on the ruler of Egypt by the 
Sultan is an old Persian word for a king or prince. 
The first syllable is short, the second long. A 
second form of the word is given in Johnson's 
Persian Dictionary, as khidiwar =a prince, the 
pheenix of the age. 

Orientals are fond of high-sounding titles. Thus, 
Mohammedan writers describe the five great mo- 
narchs of Asia as—1. The Sultdn-us-Silatin, the 
Sultdo of Sultans, of Turkey; 2. The Shahin- 
Shah, or King of Kings, of Persia ; 3. The Diurr- 
i-Dirrin, or Pearl of Pearls, of Affghdnistan ; 4. 
The Khan-i-Khandn, or Khan of Khans, of Tar- 
tary ; 5. The Faghfir of China, so called from a 
province of that name celebrated for the manufac- 
tory of porcelain, and also signifying porcelain 
clay. ; 

I may call attention to another Eastern term, 
which I have not observed to be in use till lately. 

The word employed to designate the orders or 
proclamations issued by the Sublime Porte, in 
accordance with the stipulations of Count An- 
drassy’s note, is Irdde, instead of, as formerly, 
Khattt-humaytin, or khatti-sherif = “ august ordi- 
hance or letter.” Trddeh is the Persian word for 

desire,” “ will,” “ pleasure” ; and the change of 
term may have some significance at the present 
juncture, as intimating that the relief to the poor 
Christians, instead of being extorted by hard 
necessity, is a benevolent concession from the 
imperial will. W. E. 


Khedive is a Persian word which has found its 
way into the Turkish. Kieffer and Bianchi (Dict. 
Ture-Frangais) write khydiv, and render it, “1. 
Prince ; 2. Dieu” ; Redhouse, khidiv, “a prince, 





| a lord” ; Johnson, who writes it unpointed, khdyw, 


translates it “a king, sovereign, master, friend.” 
Meninski (Lex. Arab. Pers. Turc) writes chydiw: 
“1. Princeps magnus et potens; 2. Nom. Dei 
omnipotentis ; 3. Homo dives; 4. Vir exjmius ; 
5. Paterfamilias ; 6. Socius, amicus (chydiwt hind, 
Indiarum dominus aut rex).” He gives also 
chediw, “Dominus mitis, egregius, benignus, 
adj. strenuus.” Handjéri (Dict. Frang. Arabe, 
Persan, et Ture) writes it unpointed, khdyw, which 
he renders, “‘ Le prince absolument, se dit du sou- 
verain du lieu dont on parle”; while he renders 
myr, hkmdar, “ celui qui posséde une souverainté 
en titre, ou qui est d'une maison souveraine.” It 
may be etymologically connected with Pers. khida, 
God, and Hebrew ™, majesty. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


Mehemet Ali became governor of Egypt in 
1806, and made himself master of that country in 
1811 by force of arms. He and his immediate 
successors received the Turkish title Vali, or 
Viceroy. An imperial firman of May 27, 1866, 
altered this into the Persian-Arabic title, KhYdiv- 
el-Misr, or King of Egypt. The same firman per- 
mitted the dignity to descend from father to son 
instead of to the eldest heir, according to the 
usual Turkish custom. To obtain these privileges 
the Khedive, as he is generally called, raised his 
annual tribute to Turkey from 80,000 purses, or 
376,0001., to 150,000 purses, or 705,0001. 


C. W. Empson. 


At the time when the Viceroy of Egypt first 
assumed this title, my father happened to be in 
Cairo. He asked a banker there the meaning of 
the new term. The reply—given with a shrug of 
the shoulders, as much as to say if it had any 
meaning at all—was “most sublime.” En passant, 
the correct pronunciation is, I believe, Keddiffe, 
not Kédive, as it is called by many. 

D. C. BovuLcer. 


Captain Richard F. Burton spells this word 
khediv, and is angry with a modern writer who 
“ degrades this ill-treated word to kedivé, with the 
ridiculous French acute accent thrown, as usual, 


upon the last syllable.” He says the word is 
simply Persian, meaning a prince. 
C. W. Surton. 
Manchester. 


Miuton’s Forestry: JeEANNETON (5 §, v. 
43, 91, 131, 194.)—The suggestion that Jeanneton 
is derived from June-eating (a suggestion, by the 
way, which may be found in Mahn’s Webster, 
s.v. geniting) is one which must strike every 
thinking mind with amazement. When we find 
that the Bellerophon is called by sailors the “ Billy 
Ruffian,” our common sense tells us that the latter 
form is a corruption, due to the want of knowledge 
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of French on the part of sailors. We, who know 
better, can tell at once that Bellerophon is not 
derived from Billy Ruffian. In like manner, we 
know that the French écrévisse is not derived from 
the English cray-fish, neither can Jeanneton be de- 
rived from June-eating. Indeed, in the latter case, 
there is not the faintest pretence that June-eating 
was ever in use. Is it not high time that such 
desperate guesses should be ridiculed, and not 
treasured as gems ? 

The curious word pere-jonettes occurs in Piers 
Plowman, C. text, Pass. xv. 1. 221, and we learn 
from the context that it signifies pears that are 
early ripe. I venture to transcribe here my note 
to that word, as yet unprinted, because I think it 
throws some light upon Jeanneton. “In July 
come ... early peares, and plummes in fruit, 
gennitings, quadlins.”—Bacon, Essay, p. 46. The 
genniting is an early apple. Cotgrave has, 
“Pomme de S. Jean, St. John’s apple, a kind of 
soon-ripe sweeting” ; and again, “‘ Hastiveau, a 
hasting apple or peare”; and again, “ Hastivel, 
the same as Hastiveau; or, a soon-ripe apple 
called the St. John’s apple.” Ihave no doubt that 
jonette (and probably genniting) is ultimately de- 
rived from Jean, and that the reference is to St. 
John’s day, June 24. Cf. F. Jeannot (0. Fr. 
Jeannet) as a diminutive of Jean. 

So far my note. I have only to add that, if this 
etymology be not fully proved, it is, at any rate, 
reasonable and possible. But the sugyestion 
“ June-eating” is neither one nor the other. 


Water W. SKEAT. 
Cambridge. 


Joun Dunstasie (5" §, vy. 
Dunstable composed both sacred and secular 


188.)—John of 


music. Gafori has preserved a “ Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus,” in three parts, composed by him ; and 
there are three extant manuscripts which include 
his “O Rosa bella, dulce amica mia,” which is 
also in three parts. He set these words to music 
in two different ways. One edition is in a manu- 
script at the Vatican, and the other at Dijon. In 
the first named the melody is in the highest part, 
and in the second it is in the middle. The third 
manuscript is at Perugia, but I cannot say with 
which of the two it agrees. The above-named two 
settings are printed in Notice sur un Manuscrit 
de la Bibliothéque de Dijon, par Stéphan Morelot, 
fol. 1856. In the well-known passage in which 
John Tinctor, the founder of the Neapolitan school 
of music, says that counterpoint seems to have 
had its origin among the English, he ranks John 
of Dunstable as at the head of English musicians. 
Dunstable died in 1458, and was buried in the 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, London. In 
his epitaph, as given by Weaver, he is commemo- 
rated as a mathematician, an astronomer, and a 
musician. The late M. Fétis supposed that the 





town from which he took his name was “un bourg 
d’Ecosse.” The geography of our isles does not 
seem to have been greatly studied by our neigh- 
bours. Wm. Capps. 


A “Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” printed by Fran- 
chinus, is supposed to be the only specimen of 
his composition existing. Miss Ferrey will find a 
good biographical notice by G. A. M. (George A, 
Macfarren) in MacKenzie’s Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Witu1am Georce Brack. 


Tne Minitary Kyicuts or Wrnpsor (5" §, 
v. 209.)—Before returning what I believe is a 
satisfactory answer to the query contained under 
this heading, I would state that 1349, as the 
Army List says, is the year (vid. Ashmole’s Order 
of the Garter) whence those who, since the reign 
of William IV., have borne the title of “ Military 
Knights,’”—but by the letters-patent of their royal 
founder, Edward III., that of “ Alms” or “ Poor 
Knights,” and in his statutes and injunctions that 
of “ Milites Veterani,”—rightly date their founda- 
tion. As they were attached to the Order of the 
Garter at its very institution, their ‘‘ arms, crest, 
and motto” would not be found in any of the 
works of heraldry, or among any class of chivalry, 
but would be signified, one would naturally con- 
clude, by the arms of St. George; for, in the 
original statutes of Edward III., sec. 34, there is 
the following direction :—“ And these (‘ Veteran 
Knights’) shall have red mantles, with the 
escutcheon of the arms of St. George thereto.” 
The whole history of the “Military Knights of 
Windsor,”—whose first name was after 500 years 
changed, “ the appellation of ‘ Poor’ being,” says 
Sir H. Nicolas, “in this fastidious age considered 
derogatory,”—is full of interest, and their continual 
contests with the Dean and Canons of Windsor, 
from the very time of their contemporaneous in- 
stitution, form an amusing inquiry. There is a 
quaint extract from the Ashmolean MSS. given 
by Tighe and Davis, in their Annals of Windsor, 
stating that among the charges against the canons, 
exhibited to the Privy Council by the Poor 
Knights of Windsor, in the reign apparently of 
Henry VII., stands the allegation that “the said 
chanons embesill and withdrawe yerely a last of 
heryng.” 

Ashmole tells us, in his Order of the Garter, 
that, at the instance of Edward IIL, the bailiffs 
and commonalty of Yarmouth “granted to the 
college” (of St. George, Windsor), “under their 
common seal, a last of herrings yearly, well dried 
and cleaned, to the end that they might take this 
corporation into their prayers. But some say it 
was enjoined them as a penance for murdering 2 
magistrate among them.” An Epitome of the 
Antiquity, History, and Claims of the Military 
Knights of Windsor was published in 1845 by 
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R. Oxley, of Windsor (price three shillings), which 
contains a tolerably exhaustive account of this 
fraternity of veterans, which has numbered many 
distinguished officers among its members. 

A. L. G. 


Ripine tHe Strano (5 §. v. 109.)—This cere- 
mony was performed at Gorton, in the parish of 
Manchester, by way of ridicule, and, amongst other 
instances, when it was discovered that a painter 
was living harmoniously with two women in one 
house (before Mormonism was introduced into the 
district), and in another case on the return of a 
married surgeon who had been away with his pa- 
tient’s wife. Their effigies were paraded round 
the village on two long poles—called stangs* in 
Lancashire—like that of Guy Fawkes is borne by 
schoolboys on Gunpowder-plot day. The rustics 
recited some doggerel verses composed by our local 
laureate describing the guilt of the offenders, and 
then made a hideous noise, facing their dwellings, 
with sticks, upon old pans and kettles. On the 
latter occasion Gorton Cotton Mills were closed 
half a day, in order that the eight hundred factory 
hands there employed might render us assistance 
and enjoy the fun. 

My mother—born in the last century—can re- 
member, when a girl, a henpecked husband who 

tiently submitted to habitual drubbings from 

is better half. But in that case they were repre- 
sented by a real man and woman on the back of a 
horse high in bone, but low in flesh. The female 
had donned coat, breeches, and hat, while her com- 
panion, who rode behind,—earrying long brush 
and mop,—wore a huge cap and bedgown. Asa 
tule, the guilty parties could not afterwards endure 
the odium thus cast upon them, but made a 
“moonlight flit,’ i.e. left the neighbourhood 
clandestinely. James Hicson, F.R.HLS. 

Manchester. 


The origin of this uncomfortable custom seems 
enveloped in age, though the derivation of its 
name is patent. It was for centuries practised in 
Scotland, and derives its name from the old Scotch 
stange (Teutonic staeng, modern German stange), 
or long pole, on which the husband, who had proved 
unfaithful to his wife, was made to take an un- 
willing ride in public. A wife, who was given to 
the innocent pastime of chastising her better half, 
or other conjugal amiability, was represented on 
the stang by some young fellow, who, in an un- 
feeling manner, proclaimed, to vulgar ears, the 
fair one’s misdemeanours. This was called “ riding 
the stang on her.” In the North it is still, I believe, 
practised, as I have myself seen it not many years 
ago, among lads for minor offences. E. K 








* These are to carry hay from the meadows to a 
stack-yard ; water suspended in large cans from a distant 
brook ;and those who cannot eat their pancake on Shrove 

y, before another is fried, to the midden. 





See Ellis’s edition of Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities, edit. 1813, vol. ii. p. 108; Peck’s Ac- 
count of the Isle of Axholme, p. 278; Atkinson’s 
Cleveland Glossary, sub voc. 4..O..Fsd 


Tue Prorestant CaTHEDRALS oF HoLLanp 
(5™ §. v. 109.)—By “the Protestant cathedrals 
of Holland,” I suppose M. D. D. means those 
churches which, previous to the Reformation in 
Holland, were the cathedrals of the various dioceses 
then existing, and which have since been used for 
the services of the Dutch Reformed Church. As 
the Protestants in Holland are all non-Episcopal, 
they have themselves erected no cathedrals. Until 
1559, Utrecht was the only bishopric in Holland, 
and its minster the sole cathedral. In that year 
Pope Paul IV. erected Utrecht into an arch- 
bishopric, and created five sees suffragan to it, viz., 
Haarlem, Deventer, Leeuwaarden, Groningen, and 
Middleburg, and the chief church in each of these 
towns became the cathedral for the new diocese. 
Two other sees were also created at the same time, 
and made suffragan to the Archbishop of Mechlin, 
viz., Bois-le-Duc and Roermond. The cathedrals 
therefore existing in Holland, at the time of the 
overthrow of the Roman Catholic Church in that 
country, were—(1) Utrecht, (2) Haarlem, (3) De- 
venter, (4) Groningen, (5) Leeuwaarden, (6) 
Middleburg, (7) Bois-le-Duc, and (8) Roermond. 
One of these (but I speak under correction), viz., 
Groningen, has since been destroyed, and then 
rebuilt. M.D. D. will often find in guide-books, 
&c., other churches in Holland (e.g. Rotterdam, 
Gouda, &c.) termed “ cathedrals,” but it is inaccu- 
rate, and there is no more authority for it than 
there is for the English newspapers to talk of 
Westminster Abbey as a “ cathedral,” or to call 
St. Paul’s the “ metropolitan cathedral,” both of 
which bad habits seem to be considerably on the 
increase, as far as the daily papers are concerned. 

T. M. Fattow. 


Tue Costume or Macsetn (5% §, iv. 228, 
458, 517; v. 218.)—This inquiry has, not un- 
naturally, led to some remarks as to the dress in 
which Macbeth has been represented on the stage ; 
and as Garrick’s appearance in that character—so 
well known from the engraving after the picture 
by Zoffany—is often instanced as evidence, either 
of ignorance or indifference, with respect to thea- 
trical costume in those days, I propose to show 
that, as Sir Hugh Evans says, “there is reasons 
and causes for it.” 

“The tragedy of Macbeth,’, wrote Davies, 
“ would have been still dressed in modern habits if 
the good taste of Mr. Macklin had not introduced 
the old Highland military habit.” The experiment 
was made in 1772, when, if the supposed date of his 
birth (1690) be correct, the veteran actor was eighty- 
two years of age. Even accepting another state- 
ment, that he was born nine years later, it may 
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still be imagined that it was partly owing to the 
physical disadvantages of the performer that the 
result was not altogether satisfactory :— 

** When the audience saw a clumsy old man, more like 
a Scotch piper than a general and prince of the blood, 
stamping down the stage at the head of a supposed con- 
quering army, ‘commanding them to halt upon the 
heath,’ they felt it under an impression of absurdity and 
ridicule.”— Life of Macklin, 1806, p. 283. 

The novelty, no doubt, was a difficulty to be 
overcome ; for audiences then, as I shall show in 
the next extract, were stanch upholders of the 
traditions of the stage. 
that Garrick was deterred, by the fear of hazarding 
his position as a manager, from carrying out 
changes that his judgment approved. In a con- 
versation with Mr., afterwards Sir Benjamin, West, 
“the painter remonstrated with Roscius for attiring 
Horatius, the Roman father, in a dressing gown and 
peruke in folio, and offered him the model of a Roman 
toga. ‘ No, no,’ said Garrick ; 
pulled about my ears; Quin dressed it so, and I dare not 
innovate for my life.’ On being further advised to dis- 
pense with the modern full dress uniform, and adopt the 
tartan, in the character of Macbeth, he replied, ‘ You 


forget the Pretender was here only thirty years ago, | 
and, egad ! I should be pelted off the stage with orange | 


peel.’”— Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin, vol. i. p. 15. 





There is reason to believe | 


| hath been shed ; 


‘I don’t want my house | 


by the three former were substantially the same, 
that of Dr. Barrett being as follows : “ Messiah 
the king came in peace, and, being made the light 
of (or from) man, liveth.” These all proceeded on 
the supposition that it was allowed in medallic 
inscriptions to divide words at the end of a line, 
a liberty taken in two instances in this case, but 
never permitted in written or printed Hebrew. 
My father’s translation avoided the division of 


| words, and he read some of the characters, which 


were indistinctly cut, in a different way. It was, 
“Messiah reigneth ; he came in a state of igno- 
miny ; on his day he hath arisen; (his) blood 
he liveth.” On the obverse is 
the head of our Lord, with the letter Aleph on the 
right, which might have been a date, or was the 
first letter of the word Lord ; on the left was the 
name Jesu. The supposition that a date was 
intended, that of the first year after the resurrec- 
tion, which would be in the highest degree im- 


| probable if the medal was really of that period, 


would be by no means improbable in a later fabri- 
cation. A very experienced numismatist recently 
informed me that this medal was not struck from 
a die, but was cut in relief, and that it is now 
understood that the Jews were in the habit of 


It is difficult to realize the influence that the | fabricating such medals in the Middle Ages to be 


theatre once possessed, of which the above records | sold to pilgrims. 
Garrick feared a political tumult if 


an instance. 
he appeared in a correct costume, and therefore 
selected one that was perhaps as suitable as any 
other. 
priately is, of course, desirable ; but it may be 
questioned whether an over-fastidiousness in this 
respect is conducive to the best interests of the 
drama. If attention be too much withdrawn from 
the actor, we may end in caring only for the 
accessories ; like the critic who, as Mr. Planché 
relates, seeing some hitch in the machinery, ex- 
claimed from the gallery of the, then, Coburg, 
“We don’t expect no grammar, but you might let 
the scenes meet.” CuarLes WYLIE. 


Mepatuic (5% §. iv. 487 ; v. 98.)—At the for- 
mer reference Mr. R. N. James makes inquiry 
respecting a Hebrew medal found near Cork. The 
information he wishes for is within my knowledge, 
and I should have sent it sooner but for other 
pressing engagements. 

The medal was found in a field near Friar’s 
Walk, in the outskirts of Cork, in the year 1818, 
and was sold by the finder to a gentleman named 
Corlett, who submitted it to the celebrated and 
eccentric Dr. Barrett, Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; to Dr. Hales, the author of the 
New Analysis of Chronology ; to Dr. Edw. Hincks, 
afterwards famous as an Assyriologist ; and to my 
father, who was rector of a parish in Cork, and in 
his day well known as a Hebrew scholar. The 
versions of the inscription on the reverse proposed 


That characters should be dressed appro- | 





This medal was afterwards pur- 
chased by Major Sirr, of Dublin Castle, a well- 
known collector, and I suppose it passed with his 
other antiquities into the possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The letters of the above-named 
scholars were subsequently collected and published 
by the Rev. Thomas England, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, whose brother was Bishop of Charles- 
ton. The pamphlet, of which I have a copy, is 
now, I suppose, extremely scarce. It created 
great interest at the time of its publication. 


J. Quarry, D.D. 


Brass Retic at Ery (4" §. viii. 183, 254.)— 
The arms on the brass relic described by Mr. 
Pore seem to be those of the Sforza, Dukes of 
Milan (Quarterly, 1st and 4th an eagle displayed, 
2nd and 3rd a serpent in pale crowned and swal- 
lowing an infant). With regard to the inscription, 
I should suggest that a more careful inspection 
would give “10” instead of “ Lo” for the first two 
letters, in which case I should read the inscription 
as “1o(annes) G(aleazzuo) mar(ia) pUx m(edio- 
lan) 1 sextvs,” for Giovanni Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, who succeeded as sixth Duke of Milan 
circa 1475. The “a” with curved line described 
by Mr. Pore occurs frequently on Milanese coins 
as an abbreviation of Galeazzo. The device de- 
scribed as a pair of scales aslant is, doubtless, the 
badge of a fire-brand with a bucket hung on each 
end, adopted by Galeazzo Visconte, and used after- 
wards by the Sforza; and the winged dragon om 
the bowl is probably the winged serpent used by 
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the Dukes of Milan as a crest. Mr. Piccorr 
(p. 254) objects to the bowl being genuine on the 
score of Roman characters being used in conjunc- 
tion with arms. Roman characters, however, 
appear around the shield of arms on coins of this 
same Duke of Milan, and were, I fancy, prevalent 
throughout Italy at that period. J.B. 

Wuirrtnc Femares (3 S. ii, 452,517; x. 
155, 195 ; xii. 193, 422.)—It is said (3"4 S. x. 
that “the punishment of whipping girls is now 
not practised in France.” But in “ Le Fiancé de 
Malle. Saint Maur,” a story of the present day, 
now appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
from the pen of M. Victor Cherbuliez, I find the 
following passage :— 

“Le jour ot Simone avait été baptisée, on s’était 
amusé a la fiancer 4 son cousin, et cette plaisanterie 
avait été prise au sérieux par le colonel, qui ne riait pas 
toutes les semaines. On l’entendait quelquefois s’écrier : 
*Qu’on donne le fouet a cette vicomtesse d’Arolles, si 
elle ne veut pas apprendre ses lettres.””—R. des D. AM., 
15 Janvier, 1876, p. 242. . 


72, 
72) 


Mippie TempLar. 


Foot, in “ Goosrnerry-Foo.” (5% §. v. 109.) 
—Although I do not know of an earlier instance 
of the word than that which F. J. F. cites, I am 
able to give him a plausible derivation of the ter- 
mination fool. In a late edition of Webster (I do 
not exactly know which), the word is traced to the 
French fouler, to crush, which very well corre- 
sponds with the sense of the word. In the absence 
of any actual proof of the accuracy of this, I should 
very much like to see the derivation of the word 
further discussed. DUNELMENSIS. 


In Ogilvie’s English Dictionary, “ phal, Sans., 
to be cleft, to be broken or burst asunder,” is 
given as heing suggestive of the origin of the word 
fool; but this definition was not intended to be 
considered conclusive, and is, in fact, unintelli- 
gible itself without further explanation. In Sans- 
krit, phal, a fruit ; phalna, to bear fruit, pronounced 
as if written with wu in “ but,” and phil, a flower, 
may each separately be considered as having an 
affinity with fool, in “ gooseberry-fool,” which clue 
to the relative antiquity of the European and the 
Aryan words would be considerably improved if it 
could be shown that fewille,a leaf, French, was 
ever applied as meaning fruit. The earliest Hindi 
work in which I can recollect having met with the 
word phil, a flower, is in the Ramayana, by Tulsi 
dis, written, I believe, during the reign of Akbar, 
A.D. 1556-1605, but it was no doubt in use in 
India at a much earlier period. 

R. R. W. Exuis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


_ Thave always understood that (gooseberry) fool 
18 @ corruption of foulé, “crushed,” “ground down.” 
If this derivation is correct, the earliest mention of 





“ gooseberry-fool,” or foulé, would probably occur 
in English records after the Norman conquest. 
Libis. 


I believe the French word foule—crowd, to be 
the true origin of “ gooseberry-fool.” Florio’s 
trifling with the word is rather foolish. 

Hersert Ranpopn. 


“CRITICS, MEN WHO HAVE FAILED” (5% §, vy. 
119.)—The following examples are found in 
Dryden’s Prologues and Epilogues :— 

“2. Hold, would you admit 

For judges all you see within the pit? 

1. Whom would he then expect, or on what score? 
2. All who (like him) have writ ill plays before ; 

For they, like thieves condemned, are hangmen made, 

To execute the members of their trade. 

All that are writing now he would disown, 

But then he must except—even all the town ; 

All choleric, losing gamesters, who, in spite, 

Will damn to-day because they lost last night ; 

All servants, whom their mistress’ scorn upbraids ; 

All maudlin lovers, and all slighted maids ; 

All, who are out of humour or severe ; 

All, that want wit, or hope to find it here.” 

Prologue to The Rival Ladies, acted in 1664. 
“* They who write ill, and they who ne’er durst write, 

Turn critics out of mere revenge and spite.” 

Prologue to the Conquest of Granada (2nd part), 
acted in 1669 or 1670. 

I will venture to say that no succeeding author 

has improved upon Dryden. T. Maceratu. 


Tennyson’s “Enocn Arpen”: PEALING OF 
Betts (5 §. v. 166.)—One explanation of such 
mysterious sounds, and which may apply to the 
incident in Kinglake’s charming Eothen (c. xvii.), 
is derived from my own experience. I was riding, 
as I often did with Captain Stab, in the plain 
near Ephesus, in the neighbourhood of the aque- 
duct St. Paul cleft with his scimitar, the Kejeh 
Kalehsi, or Goat’s Castle, and the subterranean 
magic city within the mountains, of which the 
doorway is there visible. The cliffs rise in high 
walls on the left hand, and as we went along at 
their feet we heard distinctly the chimes of church 
bells above our heads, We halted, and for some 
time heard the sounds, which floated up and down 
in the air. We were, as we thought, alone, and 
could find no author for this weird-like music. At 
length my companion noticed a string of camels 
afur off on the other side of the narrow plain, and 
we did not doubt that it was the bells of these 
which re-echoed on the precipices overhead, and 
as the camels wound about on the road, so did the 
sound strike higher or lower. I then said that if 
some stray Englishman had slumbered on the 
plain and awoke, he would have averred he had 
heard his village bells. I never heard the sounds 
except that once, though often there ; but then it 
was necessary to be in a certain place, and to have 
a string of camels likewise in the area of the echo. 
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I daresay what Kinglake heard was the chime of 
camel-bells. Hype CLARKE. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Sr Evian Harvey (5" §. v. 9.)—There is a 
sketch of this officer’s life in Marshall’s Naval 
Biography, vol. i. p. 273. J. K. L. 


Mepat or Hesry IX. (5" §. v. 213.)—Will 
Mr. Souty kindly state where an account is to 
be found of Cardinal York’s medal, with the in- 
scription, “ Henricus nonus Ariglie Rex Gratia 
Dei sed non voluntate Hominum” ? 

I have one, well known to numismatists, in my 
collection, with the legend on the oby., “ HEN .1x. 
MAG. BRIT. FR. ET. HIB, REX. FID. DEF. CARD. 
EP. tTVvsc” ; a portrait bust to the right, in a cardi- 
nal’s cap and robes: rev., “NON . DESIDERIIS . 
HOMINVM . SED. VOLVNTATE . DEI”; a female 
standing facing (Religion), supporting a closed 
book against her right side, and leaning with her 
left hand on a tall cross ; at her feet, to her right, 
a couchant lion; in the background St. Peter's 
dome ; on the ground, to her left, a cardinal’s hat 
and a crown, and in the background a bridge : in 
the exergue, “ AN . MDCCLXXxvulI.”* 

The only other numismatic instance, of which I 
am aware, in which he used the title of king, is a 
small touch-piece, struck in imitation of an angel, 
which bears on the obv. the legend, “m.1x.p. 
G.M.B.F.(ET)H.R.C. EP. TVSC.” 

There is a very similar medal to the one first 
described, but with considerable variations on the 
rev., which was struck in 1766, on the obv. of 
which the cardinal is thus described :—“ HENRICVS . 
M.D. (Misericordia Dei) ep . Tvsc . CARD . DVX . 
EBOR.S.R.E.V.CANC,” 

There is also a smaller medal, the obv. of which 
has no legend, but gives the arms of Great Britain, 
with a crescent in the centre for a difference, sur- 
mounted by a coronet of a younger son of the 
blood royal, and above that a cardinal’s hat. The 
rev. bears only the following inscription :— 
“ HENRICVS | CARDINALIS | DVX. EBOR. | S.R.E. 
VICECAN, | CELLARIVS | SEDE. VACAN. | 1774.” 

T. J. Arnowp. 


STanistaus, Krxe or Potanp (5 §, vy. 216.) 
—Hisernicus does not mention which King 
Stanislaus he wishes to know about. Either 
Stanislaus Leszezynski or Stanislaus Poniatowski 
might have been in England in 1754. 

A History of Poland, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, was written by a Mr. James 
Fletcher, of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and published 
by Cochrane & Pickersgill, in 1834. If I remem- 
ber right, it is not a bad book. 

A. H. Curistte. 


* Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, who 
had on the death of his father taken the title of Charles 
III., died in the January of this year. 








“Last or THE Stuarts”: Lapy Louisa 
Sruart (5S. iv. 484, 524; v. 110, 177, 193, 
198.)—If C. G. H. will do me the courtesy to re- 
peruse my remarks in 5 8, v. 111, I feel sure he 
will do me the justice to admit that I was not en- 
deavouring to throw doubt on the age of Lady 
Louisa Stuart. I desire to ascertain the truth, 
and in my inquiries have, I believe, produced for 
the first time contemporary evidence of the birth 
of a daughter of Lord Linton in 1776. I said it 
would be a waste of time for me to endeavour to 
clear up the discrepancies in the Peerage notices of 
Lord Traquair’s pedigree, because I supposed the 
family documents would do that without difficulty. 
I am surprised to hear that so distinguished a 
Roman Catholic family has no such family records 
going back only to the latter half of the last 
century ; but, in spite of that, and without casting 
any doubt upon the age of Lady Louisa, I hope 
C. G. H. or some other correspondent will give 
you a complete list of the issue of Lord and Lady 
Traquair, with their dates of birth and Christian 
names. Wituiam J. Toms, 


“Camprnc” (5 §,. v. 
Suffolk 
Anglia. 

See, in part, Halliwell’s Dict. of Archaic and 
Pro. Words. F. D 

Nottingham. 


108.) —See Moors 
Words and Forby’s Vocabulary of East 
C. D. 


S. Jounsoy, M.A., 1786 (5" S. v. 108.)—More 
than eighteen months ago I asked about this Mr. 
Johnson in the columns of the Shrewsbury Journal, 
and, in reply, was told that there were two Samuel 
Johnsons, father and son (the second of whom was 
a clergyman), who filled the office of fourth master 
of Shrewsbury School in succession. It was the 
clergyman, I believe, who was the poet, for he 
issued his first book (Poems on Several Occasions) 
in 1768, which was four years after his father had 
resigned his office as schoolmaster. He is men- 
tioned in the Antiquities of Shropshire, and in 
some “Notes on Shrewsbury School Library,” 
published in Salopian Shreds and Patches. 1 do 
not suppose these Johnsons were connected with 
“the great lexicographer,” or Dr. Henry John- 
son, M.D., the grandson of the clergyman, an 
accomplished archeologist, still residing in Shrews- 
bury, would put in his claim to relationship. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Navat Encacement (5" §. y. 129.)—The 
Veteran, sixty-four guns, was one of the English 
fleet in the battle of Camperdown. The Gelykheid 
(not “ Gylikhied,” as your correspondent mis-spells 
it), also of sixty-four guns, was one of the Dutch 
fleet in the same battle, and was captured by the 
English. It appears that she did carry, actually, 
sixty-eight guns, counting her eight carronades ; 
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the Veteran mounted seventy-two. It does not 
appear from any published account that the Gelyk- 
heid struck to the Veteran, but I see no reason to 
doubt it. IK. L. 


Tur Rericion or J. Stuart Mitt : Ericgram 
(5 S. v. 145.)—That 
seemed in his later life to have assumed a positive 
and concrete form, centring itself in his wife, is 
clearly set forth in the extract taken by W. H. 
from the autobiography of J. S. Mill. The chilly, 
intellectual model on which this eminent man 
moulded his character left him no spiritual insight. 
He reminds us of those antique heads, chiselled in 
marble, regular and perfect in form, calm in repose, 
but cold of aspect ; the eyeballs blank—in fact, no 
naturalness of character there. Nature at last, 
after this cramping discipline, asserted herself, and 
the suppressed emotional side of the man took the 
strange turn it did. The idiosyncrasy of J. S. 
Mill lends itself to us as an admirable study of 
character. Whilst then referring to this particular 
point of his idolization of an ideal, as mentioned 
by W. H., it would be an appropriate time to 
insert an epigram, one which, without such a refer- 
ence, would be pointless. It is extracted from a 
little work, entitled Nuge Bucolice, scripsit 
W. P. A., &c., Geo. Bell & Sons, London, 1875, 
which contains several smart and finished pieces, 
savoured here and there with just a little person- 
ality, of which this epigram on J. 8. Mill is a 
specimen (p. 28 

“ Millius ille co¢dc¢ sortem est expertus iniquam : 

Non habuit matrem, non habuitque Deum. 
Sed puerum Doctrina eduxerat, arida nutrix ; 
Inque loco sacri numinis uxor erat.” 


Churchdown. 


WitiiaM ATTeE Mawe (5" 5S. v. 108.)—Mawe is 
not a local name for any natural object at Great 
Yarmouth. 

When surnames were first used, persons were 
called from the places whence they came or where 
they resided. Mawe may have meant Mawby, a 
neighbouring village. ; 

The name probably- became Atmore. 


O'd:.B., 


‘ 


Taz “Huxprep Guirper” Print (5™ §S. y. 
109.)—So called because an impression of it was 
sold during Rembrandt’s lifetime for that sum. 
One of the only eight known examples of the 

first state” of this etching was sold by auction in 
February, 1867, for the enormous sum of 1,1801. 
Of the seven other impressions, the British Museum 
has two, the Amsterdam Museum one, the Imperial 
Libraries of Paris and Vienna one each, the Duke 
of Buccleuch one, and Mr. R. S. Holford one, for 
which he gave 4002. The eighth, above alluded 
to, was bought by Mr. C. J. Palmer, of Bedford 


his negations of belief 





Row. The “second state,” which only consists in 
a few cross hatchings introduced in one part of the 
plate, has sold for 1601., and has been known to 
fetch even a higher price. (“Jottings from the 
Note-Book of an Undeveloped Collector,” in the 
Cornhill Magazine.) L. H. H. 


This is the most famous of Rembrandt’s etchings, 
a fine impression of which has been sold for above 
1,0001. The original plate came into the posses- 
sion of Capt. Baillie (not Parry), who retouched it, 
and sold many impressions from it. These re- 
touched impressions are of very little value. I saw 
a fine one, handsomely framed, sold at a dean’s 
sale at Lincoln two or three years ago for about 
2l. Two of the principal London printsellers were 
there, but did not bid for it. Nodoubt M. E. F.’s 
print is one of the captain’s doctoring. Captain 
Baillie retouched many other of Rembrandt’s 
plates, and etched many of his own. They are to 
be had in a large vol., containing over 100 plates, 
for a few pounds—about 6/. to Sl. Quaritch cata- 
logues “an original copy, 116 proofs on India 
paper, including Rembrandt’s Gold-weigher, Three 
Trees, Hundred Guilder Piece,” &c., for 301. 
R. 


3oston, Lincolnshire. 


I have the following note about this print : 
“The Hundred Guilder Plate, at Mr. Howard's sale of 
engravings, &c., fetched 106/. Sold to M. Dantos, of 
Paris, in Dec., 1874.” 
AGA, 


TiTLE or EMPEROR GIVEN TO THE SOVEREIGNS 
or Enetanp (5" §. v. 180, 215. 

“ Ego Eadgarus basileus dilecte Insule Albionis, sub- 
ditis nobis sceptris Scotor’, Cumbror’que ac Brittonum 
et om’i circumcirea regionum” (Charter of Edgar, con- 
firmed by Henry VI., Rot. Pat., 2 H. VI., Part 4). 

“Ego Eadgarus Basileus Anglor’ et imperator regn’ 
gent’m” (/b., confirmed by Richard II., Rot. Pat., 1 R. 
IL., Part 4). 

“ Adelredus, MIIII. Anno Domini, ij. indic’, 25 a’o 
Imperij mei” (Charter of Ethelred I1., confirmed by 
Henry V., Rot. Pat., 5 Hen. V.). 

The title may be unpopular, but it is not new. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“ CaTamMaRan ” (5S, v. 128.)—I have often 
seen catamarans dashing through the tumultuous 
Madras surf; and, like your correspondent in 
Ceylon, have wondered what possible resemblance 
could be found between a tiny Eastern raft and 
an objectionable old British female. The con- 
clusion I arrive at is that the term is employed 
by those who are unacquainted with its real mean- 
ing, as a synonym for “old cat”; and for no 
other reason than because of something outré and 
ludicrous there is in the sound of the word, and 
the identity of its first syllable with cat. I have 
heard an old woman called a catamaran in a farce 
on the stage ; and Dickens, in Nicholas Nickleby, 
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uts it into the mouth of the miser, Gride, when 
e is abusing deaf old Mrs. Sliderskew: “‘ Oh 
dear! she can never hear the most important 
word, and hears all the others,” whined Gride. 
* At his expense—you catamaran !’” 
H. A. Kennyepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Myths and Songs from the South Pacific. By the 
Rev. Wm. Wyatt Gill, B.A., of the London 
Missionary Society. With a Preface by F. 
Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

Pror. Max Miitver, in his learned and interest- 

ing preface to this remarkable volume, describes 

the Myths and Songs which Mr. Gill has brought 
home from Mangaia as antiquities preserved for 
perhaps thousands of years, showing us “the 
growth of the human mind during a period which, 
as yet, is full of the most perplexing problems to 
the psychologist, the historian, and the theologian.” 

Prof. Miiller looks upon the people of the South 

Pacific as being in a mythopoeic period, as the 

Hindus were before any collection was made of 

their sacred hymns, and as the Greeks were long 

before the days of Homer. “To find ourselves,” 
he remarks, “among a people who really believe 
in gods and heroes and ancestral spirits, who still 
offer human sacrifices, who, in some cases, devour 
their human victims, or, at all events, burn the 
flesh of animals on their altars, trusting that the 
scent will be sweet to the nostrils of their gods, is 
as if the zoologist could spend a few days among 
the megatheria, or the botanist among the waving 
ferns of the forests buried beneath our feet.” 
What renders Mr. Gill’s book peculiarly valuable 
is, that it is the record of what he saw of a religion 
and mythology in the island of Mangaia twenty 
years ago, and which were in a course of dissolu- 
tion before his own eyes. He has described the 
history of both as far as they revealed themselves 
or were revealed to him by others. The last de- 
positaries of the old faith were not reluctant in 
their communications, and the reader will not only 
be deeply interested in these, but fully as much in 
the sacred songs, which Mr. Gill gives in the original 

(thus aiding philologists) as well as in translations. 

There has been less foreign influence in,Mangaia 

than in any other of the Polynesian islfnds, and 

the story of its religious belief and practices is 
fresher in its details and more peculiar in many 
instances than the records that have come to us 
from other localities. The traditions are neces- 
sarily purer, for no doubt in some of the islands 
less isolated Jewish and Christian incidents have 
been dropped by early visitors, and woven into the 
more ancient system and story. In the latter the 





reader will peruse with ever-increasing curiosity 
the myths of creation in the South Pacific, of the 
heavens, of deified men on earth, of the trees, and 
of various objects which took sacredness in the 
eyes of unsophisticated islanders, who readily 
accepted the revelation of nature, and saw a god’s 
spirit in every work which could not be accounted 
for humanly. There are four attractive chapters 
on heaven, hell, the spirit-world, and fairy men 
and women, and an awful one on human sacrifices. 
There is much more besides ; but we leave to our 
readers a book in which there is the most satisfac- 
tory proof that human thought has ever been power- 
fully directed towards the solution of the mysteries 
by which the world was burdened ; there has ever 
been a prayerful, sometimes, perhaps, an impatient, 
desire for light, but still a desire ; and in these 
islands it would almost seem that there were men 
who assumed all knowledge, stood between the 
light and the people, obscured the former, and 
turned away human thought from the right diree- 
tion and any approximation to the truth, of which, 
indeed, the obscurants probably knew as little as 
their fellow-men. With the latter, one cannot help 
having much sympathy, although sometimes they 
appear under repulsive circumstances. Any way, 
the extraordinary details of religion and worship 
in this far-off part of the world will be studied 
with much resulting profit; religion and worsbip 
being, as the Professor remarks, two very different 
things. 


Bible English. Chapters on Old and Disused Expres- 
sions in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures and 
the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. T. Lewis 
O. Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southamp- 
ton. (George Bell & Sons.) 

Wet has Mr. Davies expanded what must have been an 

interesting paper, first into twelve short articles and 

then into the present volume, containing, as it does, 
matter of instruction put in a form most readable. 

Many in perusing this book will be amused for the first 

time by the story of the American who, in ignorance of 

the fact that “‘ wealth ”"—“ weal,” considered the pro- 
minent place given to wealth in the prayer for the 

Queen an evidence of Englishmen’s love of money; 

while others will now be able to justify their use of the 

slang “jolly” by Latimer’s “jolly text” in one of his 
sermons, and Fuller's “a jolly number,” when speaking 
of sixty-four abbots and thirty-six priors summoned to 

Parliament. “‘Corpse,’” says Mr. Davies, “‘ was once @ 

body living or dead; now only the latter. ‘Dead 

corpses’ (2 Kings xix. 35) was not tautology.” 


Rudiments of Theology. A First Book for Students. 
By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol. 
(Rivingtons.) 

THE examining chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester 
has here prepared, for candidates for ordination, a com- 
pendious manual intended to serve as a first book in 
theology. In the first part the fundamental doctrines of 
the Creed are considered ; and in the second part, by way 
of illustrating what the author calls “the metbod of 
theological induction,” the doctrine of the Atonement is 
selected. Perhaps one of the most important chapters 
in the whole book is that on “ The Sacraments.” 
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We have received from Messrs. Clowes & Sons speci- 
mens of two new Prayer Books, very marvels of cheap- 
ness on account of the excellent typography they 
display. With each is bound up Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. In one case the proper lessons for use through- 
out the year are added ; and in the other the treble part 
of the music to the hymns is supplied : this latter addition 
cannot but conduce to the improvement of congregational 
singing, and was the one thing needed to give complete- 
ness to the work. The music has, we believe, been 
thoroughly revised recently by Professor Monk, Dr. 
Stainer, and the late Dr. Dykes. The great merits, how- 
ever, of Hymns Ancient and Modern are testified to by 
its, we had almost said universal, adoption in churches, 
and its increasing use in cathedrals—St. Paul’s, York, 
Chester, and Durham may be cited as typical instances— 
where congregational singing is no longer discounte- 
nanced as in the past. We must not omit to mention, 
too, the Marriage Service, prettily bound for use at 
weddings, and suitable as souvenirs of those interesting 
occasions. — Messrs. Hardwicke send us their most useful 
(Shilling) Peerage, House of Commons, Baronetage, 
Knightage, four handy little volumes, compiled by Mr. 
E. Walford. They have hardly been on our table half an 
hout before we are enabled to testify to their great use.— 
Gray's Elegy and Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College (Parker) have been edited by Mr. F. Main, M.A., 
with notes and paraphrase, for the use of those prepar- 
ing for this year’s Oxford Local Examinations.—Lord 
Redesdale’s and Cardinal Manning’s late letters in the 
Daily Telegraph have been now printed in pamphlet 
form (Rivingtons).— Reflections and Maxims relating to 
the Conduct of Human Life, by William Penn (Groom- 
bridge), will have an interest for many.—In Rhymes and 
Sketches (Stokesley, Tweddell & Sons) are strung together 
many Cleveland words and expressions fast becoming 
obsolete.—A Manual of Religious Belief, composed by 
William Burnes (the poet's father) for the instruction of 
* his children, has been now first printed (Kilmarnock, 
M‘Kie & Drennan). The impression is limited to 600 
cop es.—Mr. William Tegg, in Laconics ; or, Good Words 
of the Best Authors (W. Tegg & Co.), has succeeded in the 
task he set himself about. 

Dr. Wixw has republished, in a separate form, his 
treatise on materialism that formerly appeared in the 
Journal of Psychological Medicine (Hardwicke). 


Tue English Dialect Society, in its fourth year, has 


transferred its local habitation to Manchester. Until 
now the business and literary arrangements have been in 
the hands of its energetic director, the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, of Cambridge, and the Society was fortunate in 
finding so sound a scholar willing to undertake the office. 
Having fairly started the Society in its work, the direc- 
tor feels that the other claims upon his attention would 
prevent him giving that time to it which he has hitherto 
done. The work will in future be done by a committee 
meeting periodically in Manchester, and composed of the 
following gentlemen, with power to add workers to their 
number :—Messrs. William E. A. Axon, J. E. Bailey, 
Rev. J. W. Cartmell (Cambridge), James Crossley (Pre- 
sident of the Chetham Society), J. Charles Cox (Belper), 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Fishwick, Thomas Hallam, 
Edward Hardcastle, M.P., Colonel Egerton Leigh, M.P., 
George Milner (treasurer), the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, J. H. Nodal (honorary secretary), 
W. Payne, A. Samuelson, M.D., Rev. Walter W. Skeat 
(Cambridge), Joseph Thompson, T. N. Toller (Owens 
College), and Prof. A. S. Wilkins (Owens College). 


Tur Gotpen Rosr.—Next Sunday (March 26), being 





blesses the golden rose. Will you allow me to ask to whom 
the Sovereign Pontiff has sent the golden rose for the last 
twenty years, and whether there are any now existing in 
England ? Rosa p’Oro. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

8. Douste 8.—The government of Dahomey is not to 
be accounted “ savage” because it punished the English 
agent for vending goods (at Whydah) to inferior persons 
before offering or selling to the head man of the place. 
Under our Norman and Plantagenet kings, any one in 
the London markets who ventured to sell anything till 
the king’s officers were first served surely came to grief. 
No doubt it must be shocking to see bodies or parts of 
bodies of criminals at the African king’s gates ; but it is 
within the memory of many that on every road into 
London a gibbeted felon was to be seen swinging, and 
off Blackwall the cheerful cry of the ship steward to 
voyagers below was—“ Ladies and gent'l'm’n, please to 
come on deck, and see the pirates hanging in chains ! ” 


N. 8S. R.—Louis XVI. was not the first king of France 
who was an amateur locksmith. See, in The Poems, 
Plays, and other Remains of Sir John Suckling (Kers- 
lake, 1874), vol. i. p. 105, the following allusion to the 
then young king, Louis XIIT. :— 

** Besides all this, he hath a jerk, 
Taught him by nature, for to work 
In iron with great ease. 
Sometimes into his forge he goes, 
And there he puffs, and there he blows, 
And makes both locks and keys.” 

0. P.—Dryden himself says, in the preface to his 
alteration of Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida, that 
among the new scenes was that of the quarrel between 
Troilus and Hector, and Dryden adds, “ The occasion of 
raising it was hinted to me by Mr. Betterton; the con- 
trivance and working of it was my own.” 

W. B.—There is nothing in this addition to “ Kine,” 
“Kye,” “Swine,” that would justify a continuance of 
the controversy. 

Ep. MARSHALL.— Please always address, 20 
Street, not King William Street. 

W. H. K. B.—At the publishers’, Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh. 

Eacte.—Probably the initials of the archbishop of the 
period. 

C. P.—A work on glass-writing and sign-painting may 
be obtained of Messrs. Brodie & Middleton, Long Acre. 

J. Murr W.—It will be printed, and a proof sent. 

R. W.—Suaid to be the Black Prince and his wife. 

D. C. E.—De Braose, &c., in due course. 

D. D.—Consult the Heralds’ College. 

Curem.—We have a letter for you. 

J. Nrcnoitson.—We shall be glad to have them. 


Wellington 


, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 


| Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”"—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


Mid Lent Sunday, is the day on which the Pope annually | to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a. p. 1720.) 
Orrice :—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
West-End Agents— 

Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55, Parliament Street, 
Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 

Di kEcTORS. 

Howard Gilliat, Esq. 

Henry Goschen, Esq. | William Rennie, 

Edwin Gower, Esq P. F. Robertson, Esq 

A. C, Guthrie, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq 

Louis Huth, Esq peste P. Sellar, Esq. 

H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. ‘ol. L. Seymour. 

Charles Lyall. Exc Lewis A. Wallace, Esq 

Capt. R.W.Pelly, RN. im. B. Watson, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE is hereby given to persons Acrared, against Fire, that the 
renewal receipts for Premiums due at Lady-day are ready to be 
delivered, and that Assurances on which the ‘Premium shall remaiu 
unpaid after Fifteen Days from the said Quarter-day will become void 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate 


rates of Premium. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances may be effected either with or without participation 
in profits 
Copies of the Accounts, pursuant to the Life Assurance Companies 
Act, 1870, may be obtained on application 
The Directors are ready to receive Applications for Agencies to the 


Corporation. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
37, STRAND, LONDON, 
DRESS BASKETS. 
OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
LADIES’ DRESSING CASES. 
DESPATCH BOXES, &c. 
Articles post free. 


s.W. 


H. G. Arbuthnot, Esq 
Robert B. B ayth, Esq 
Wm. T. Brand, Feq 

Maj.-Gen. H. P. Burn. 
G. W. Campbell, Esq 
G. B. Dewhurst, Esq 
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New Catalogue of 500 


PRIZE MEDAL FOR 
GENERAL EXC BLL ENCE 


For all the uses of the finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile Signatures— 


ahifirim, GelnThien 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effec- 
tive invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. e use of a 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is —~ avoided ; a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the rec misite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD A.) PATENT LEVER, 
fitting with so much: ease and closeness that it cannot - detected, and 
may be worn during one. A descriptive circular may be had,and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of » Single Truss, 16s , Mls. , 969. 6d., and Sls. 6d. Postage free. 

Double Truss, Sia. 6d., 422., “and baa 6d. Postage free. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 


Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for 

4 VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of W BAKNESS and SWELL- 

ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in textare, 

and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 
4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 108., and 164, each. Postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, London 


OLLs  COURT.—PIRACY.— 
, Protection of the Public and Myself nst Injurious 
PIRATICAL IMITATIONS, I have again applied for and obtained 
a Perpetual lajenetion, with Costs, against a Chemist in Manchester. 


Observe the G 
eae FRR I ILS SALINE 
me LAMPLOU matt 113, ) | ~ pepe 

















MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
C. BARR, CHANDOS STREET, 
CHARING CROSS. 


ONE MILLION STERLING | 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2a. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42., 5s., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6a. 6d. per 1,000. . 
THE TEMPLE ENVELCPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4a. and 68. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s, 6d. per ream, 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved a 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHVOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 





(erase: 1sHED 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want,é¢,® 
paper which shall i in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great | and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for =r of surface, delicacy of colour, Sane of tex- 
ture, entire absence of — A. colouring matter or —— chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its —— 

es.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 

post free for a4 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 











